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Under Green Apple Boughs. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER XIII—CONTINUED. 

FRED in the meantime swung down the vil- 
lage street, passing Clarkson Van Dusen with 
the half-nod that always enraged that young 
gentleman, a nod compounded of past contempt 
and present toleration, toleration being one of 
Fred’s strong points, and insisted upon as a 
cardinal law in the understanding of men. 

Unconscious himself of a certain insolence 
always felt by the former he looked at him 
now as a representative specimen of the Do- 
mingo young man, and fell to speculating upon 
the curious forces at work in the little commu- 
nity. He passed the old clam-man, unaltered 
by time, and dispensing his specialty from the 
back of the wagon ; looked in upon Jed for a 
moment and snapped his fingers at an ebony 
miniature of Jed crowing from its cradle ; then 
turned down the path to the Boyntons’ and soon 
was in the den apparently absorbed in work. 

Not so absorbed however but that he pres- 
ently lifted his head and watched the uncon- 
scious Sylvia, whose part at present was that 
of bottle-hander to the Professor, bending over 
his retort and holding out his hand at intervals, 
sure that precisely what he wanted would be 
put into it. Sylvia also bent forward watching 
with almost equal interest for the approaching 
result, her delicate figure shrouded in a heavy 
linen blouse belted about the waist and the 
necessary protection against the present occu- 
pation. The Professor’s shaggy head rose from 
another, differing only in proportion, and giving 
him the expression of a clay model of energy, 
the folds of whose drapery refused entirely to 
remain quiescent. Strange discolorations and 
long lapses of scorched garment indicated the 
fury of experiment at present possessing him, 
and he murmured under his breath the adju- 
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ration caught from Geike, ‘‘ Ach Himmel, 
but it delays !’’ 

Miss Boynton sat silent copying some 
formulas, and Fred looked about with a 
strange sense of quietness, as if in this 
room sacred to high thought and labor lay 
the safeguard and protection from any 
weak impulse or low desires. 

His old charm had asserted itself. Miss 
Boynton’s association with Geike’s print 
had faded away or returned so slightly as 
to seem only the perverse memory of an 








evil dream, and she had of late found her- * 


self wishing that no separation need come, 
and that Fred could settle in the village 
and join them daily in their work. 

Curiously enough none of the village 
gossip had reached them, and yet this was 
easily explained from the fact that their in- 
tercourse with the people yearly lessened, 
and that Aunt Mary’s deafness prevented 
her from joining as much as formerly in 
the caucus usually held just after service 
in her own church, where neighborhood af- 
fairs were discussed at length. Frederick 
had never mentioned his engagement, hav- 
ing put off the announcement from day to 
day till now it seemed impossible, and con- 
tenting himself with thinking that they 
would learn it soon enough after his depar- 
ture, 

What motives underlay his action he had 
hardly sought to define, preferring to drift 
while the summer lasted without entang- 
ling or perplexing explanation. Then too 
the atmosphere of the house seemed a 
silent protest against these outer phases of 
life, and he passed from it to his own home 
and the comparatively petty interests of the 
rectory with a sense that an impassable 
gulf lay between the fact as it was and the 
village conception of that fact. 

Now as he lay back in the arm-chair 
turning the book-rest so as apparently to 
be still intent on the page before him he 
looked at Sylvia’s face with a mingling of 
delight and trouble very fascinating to this 
student of sensation. Yet he was conscious 
that while vehemently denying her power 
even to himself, that at last a force strong 
and inevitable led him in a way he would 
not, and an eager desire arose to know far- 
ther; to find if Sylvia herself had any 
faintest drawing to this mysterious path in 
which his feet were set. Then his bond to 
Clara came before him, a bond he had no, 
wish to break, knowing that success and 
his future lay within its circle, and with 
the half mocking self-scrutiny he had 
learned from Kingsley, yet with a not quite 
dead desire for a noble, guiding purpose, he 
thought what such force could do in his 
life, and speculated if an existence like 
this might not make the world seem well 
lost. 

With time a certain self-mastery had 
come; the self mastery of a man who 
knows that the slowly sipped cup holds 
flavor and deliciousness unknown to the 
suddenly quaffed draught, and he had been 
content to draw in all delight obtainable 
from the contact with this rare and delicate 
mind, stimulating him mentally as few 
save Kingsley had ever had the power to 
do, and revealing each day the wealth of 
capacity for future as well as present satis- 
fying of his strongest needs. 

Dr. Kingsley had come out for a day not 
long before in the midst of one of their ex- 
periments, and as work went on considered 
her silently. In the early summer Fred 
had described her as she then appeared, 
and he had been rather skeptical though 
still sure that the fastidiousness, now one 
of Fred’s most positive characteristics, 
could hardly be at fault. 

They had left the house tegether, declin- 
ing lunch, and struck out into the open 
country, Kingsley announcing that he want- 
ed ‘‘a stretcher”’ and must have it then and 
there. For a time he said nothing ; then 
turned to Fred abruptly. 

‘*How much money has Miss Courtney ?”’ 

‘Three hundred and fifty thousand.”’ 

‘*Tt’s essential to you, is it ?”’ 

‘**T suppose so.”’ 

“See here, Fred,’’ said Kingsley, ‘‘I’d 
think this thing out pretty thoroughly. 
How tightly are you tied ?”’ : 

‘“‘You know as well as I. Tied past 
breaking loose. Neither do I wish to break 
loose. I am as content as men ever are. 
But Kingsley, what a face !”’ 

‘What a face? Whatasoul! What an 
everything! By Jove, Fred, I can’t quite 
understand your placidity ! I’d raise heaven 
and earth for a woman like that !’’ 

“No you wouldn’t old fellow,’’ said 
Fred quietly. ‘‘You’d think it out just as 
Ihave done. I shall be at the top by and 
by I think. Things look that way now, 
and I say it to you without being misun- 
derstood or called a vain fool. We shall 
be at the top and our old name worth more 
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than it has been for generations. I won’t 
have anything in my life out of the line in 
which that life must run. This sea-foam, 
this strange, bewildering girl, may be I 
know not from what dregs of ancestry, and 
if she were Circe herself I would withstand 
her.”’ 

*“*You may in one way but in another 
you cannot. You are fixéd, are you? No 
change to be talked about ?”’ 

“No,” said Fred with a firmness that 
Kingsley had before encountered, a firm- 
ness displaying itself where any question 
of a self-sacrifice arose ; the simply carry- 
ing out of the ‘superb selfishness’ noted 
by Geike capable of a small or even great 
personal deprivation when by such action 
a greater good was to be secured. Again 
Kingsley was silent. When he spoke his 
tone had changed. 

‘** How has she been trained ? What views 
does she hold ? Has she the theories of or- 
dinary women in such matters ?”’ 

Fred looked up hastily. Their eyes met, 
and each understood the other. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


‘*It was ever the self-same tale, 
The first experience will not fail.’ 


FRED was silent for a moment. 

“She has no thought of marriage,’’ he 
said at last slowly. ‘‘ Indeed she dislikes the 
idea. Don’t you know what a misanthrope 
Boynton is? An early disappointment, I 
have heard, but she shares his notions, and 
has no intention of binding herself in any 
way.” 

‘*But suppose she were brought not to 
share them, what then ?”’ 

Fred was silent. 

“Let it work itself out,’ he said pre- 
sently, with a sort of moody passion. 
‘*What is to come will come. But under- 
stand, I expect nothing and seek nothing. 
Her life is too rare to be spoiled.” 

“You are right,’”’ said Kingsley, ‘‘ but 
now and then comes a woman apart from 
ordinary laws and content to defy them.”’ 

‘** You forgot that even if she were in some 
future, that this is America, and defiance 
no portion of my career.”’ 

“T do not forget that you are going 
abroad for three years, and your own mas- 
ter there if not here.”’ 

‘*Kingsley, you are the devil !’’ 

‘*At your service,’’ returned the other, 
eyeing him between his half-closed lids 
with a strange intentness, as if he would 
test the extent of his own power. 

Fred’s breath came quickly. Then he 
turned with sudden fierceness. 

“T tell you you’re the devil. You, look- 
ing at her, seeing what she is, and then 
hinting what you hint. By ——, Kingsley, 
you stop at nothing !”’ 

“Tt is all impracticable,’ Kingsley re- 
turned, with no notice of Fred’s passionate 
tone. ‘It was a mere fancy of mine. The 
thought of what you could do in these three 
years with an influence like that in your 
life. As I look at it, she could stand it, 
too, and leaving her and returning, you 
would leave one woman with power enough 
to be happy and busy even when emanci- 
pated from all ties holding women in gene- 
ral. You can’t afford to miss the experi- 
ence. If any power is in you use it now. 
If any fascination draw her to you, for her 
life holds the secret of your own, and on her 
nature you may rise to such heights as you 
now only imagine.” 

**You are mad,”’ said Fred, slowly, ‘‘and 
I am as mad in heeding you. Sheis bound 
in every way. These people who have 
made her would die if she failed them.”’ 

‘* People do not die so easily,’’ said Kings- 
ley. ‘‘I grant it would be bad, but worse 
things have happened. Fred, attend to me. 
Long ago we agreed that success lay infi- 
nitely beyond happiness—in fact, is the only 
genuine happiness. Clara Courtney’s money 
means so many steps on the road to that 
goal, else I should say that you might bet- 
ter drop her. Woman is usless save as a 
tributary to man. This girl, waif as-she is, 
must have somewhere, whether you and I 
discover it or not, the black dross, sure to 
taint in the end. To a better-born woman, 
one might feel bound to be more protecting 
in the world’s sense, but I recognize in this 
girl something that would quietly defy that 
world and live it down. I may be wrong, 
but, by Jove, I would like the chance of 
experiment myself !’’ 

‘* Another Faust,”’ said Fred, mockingly. 

‘* Another Faust, perhaps, but with no 
puling Gretchen whining away her soul and 
mine. Understand, I say nothing against 
the girl. HowcouldI? ButI believe you 
can win her and in your own way. Her 
antecedents are all in your favor. Born of 
a liaison most probably, else she would not 
have begun life in a poorhouse; the ten- 
dency is there. Education has veneered—~ 





not eradicated. She seems a lily truly, but 
the root must be in slime.”’ 

“‘T don’t know where you get that no- 
tion,” said Fred, hotly. ‘‘She may be of as 
good blood as either of us. I’ve told you 
her story.” 

“Nothing save her origin in a poorhouse.”’ 

“But she didn’t originate there. She 
was wrecked on a sailing vessel from Ma- 
deira a dozen or more years ago, and every 
soul on board perished. The poorhouse 
was what came after. She has no know- 
ledge of the past apparently, and her name, 
Sylvia, is the only portion of it she has 
ever told. Good heavens, Kingsley! What 
is wrong ?”’ 

Kingsley had flushed almost to purple, 
then turned lividly pale and caught at a 
fence near which both had paused a mo- 
ment. 

“It is vertigo,”’ he said hastily, recover- 
ing himself. ‘‘I have had it once or twice 
lately. Too much work, and too much 
wine too, for this beastly climate of yours. 
It’s passing. I’ll walk on slowly. Keep 
on, Fred. I am interested. Tell me all 
you know about the wreck.”’ 

“*T have already,’’ Fred said, looking at 


* him with some anxiety. ‘‘ You know as 


much as I do.”’ 

Kingsley walked on in silence. 

“I’m overworked,” he said presently. 
“T have thought of running over to Eng- 
land for a little rest, even if it is only for a 
month altogether, voyage included. There 
is something healing in that soft English 
air. Everything here stimulates and 
drives.”’ 

‘“‘The best thing you could do,” Fred 
said heartily. ‘‘I am glad one man has 
sense enough to stop short and not pay 
court to paralysis and nervous prostration 
after our American fashion.”’ 

‘*Don’t be surprised, then, if I am off at 
a day’s notice,’’ Kingsley said, drawing his 
hand hastily over his eyes, as if brushing 
away cobwebs. ‘‘ You know I act quickly 
on « decision. If I do so now, let us see 
if you have not something to tell when I 
am back again. Now no more of it.”’ 

Leaning back in his chair Fred recalled 
each word of this conversation and sought 
in his own mind any confirmation of pro- 
gress. Dismissing it at first as one of 
Kingsley’s mad and freakish suggestions, 
born of a passing mood, he had by degrees 
come to accept at least the possibility of its 
fulfillment. Step by step he had led the 
girl on, till in spite of this crystal wall that 
seemed to hedge her in, he imagined the 
charm that should make it fall, almost on 
his lips. Any scruple as to destroying her 
quiet content with life and work was past, 
and while the clear quality of her mind 
and heart drew him, he had no ruth in de- 
ceiving and smirching both for his own 
ends. But he worked carefully and dain- 
tily, noting every step and satisfied with 
small advance, planning each day’s meth- 
ods and thinking and preparing for all con- 
tingencies. Now, however, the time was 
to be cut short. Clara’s coming for Sep- 
tember would not prevent the study hours, 
but would prevent the long talks when 
work ended, the wood rambles and the 
drives with old Charley. Something must 
be said and soon, and how would she re- 
ceive it? 

Miss Boynton had laid down her pen and 
looked at Fred, intending to speak ; then 
attracted by his strange expression, sat 
watching him steadily. He seemed look- 
ing through Sylvia rather than at her, en- 
veloping her in a strange and terrible force 
whose power she must some time feel, even 
if present unconsciousness warded it off. 
Then his face changed. His eyes grew 
bright, but looked beyond her, and on his 
lips played the subtle half smile, the mys- 
terious, untranslatable look that once be- 
fore she had seen and from which she 
recoiled then and now. She uttered an 
exclamation and her pen dropped. Fred 
sprang to pick it up. 

“T really think you and I were going to 
sleep,’ he said. ‘‘ Certainly I was dream- 
ing when you said ‘ Ah!’ in that startled 
fashion. What was wrong ?”’ 

‘*A dream, I think,” said Miss Boynton 
uneasily. ‘‘It must have been a dream.” 

A shout from the Professor startled both. 

** At last !’’ he said. ‘‘To-day’s work is 
done, and many another day’s ! Catherine, 
on with your bonnet. I want to go in to 
Geike. He swore I should never obtain 
this salt and I swore I would, and here it 
is! Come! Kingsley too must know, for as 
it happens he came into Geike’s rooms and 
heard our talk. But he can wait.” 

‘*He will have to,’’ Fred said. ‘I had 
entirely forgotten to tell you that I went to 
his house yesterday and found to my 
amazement that he sailed a fortnight ago 
for England.” 


‘¢ There is some mistake, I should think,” 
said Miss Boynton. ‘‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber, John, that it is a fortnight yesterday 
since we went to the bay, and we saw him 
just starting out with Berry in a sail-boat?”’ 

“Berry ?”’ repeated Fred. ‘‘ Here’s an- 
other mystery. Berry is sub-steward or 
something of that sort on an ocean steamer 
—one of the White Star line, I think.’’ 

‘* Then he has lost the place or put ona 
substitute,’’ Miss Boynton answered, “for 
we both saw him, and I wanted so much to 
speak to him, but they had just left the 
old spot you remember. I waved my hand- 
kerchief, but Dr. Kingsley’s back was 
turned and he was busy with some fishing- 
tackle, so that I am sure he did not know 
we were there.” 

“Going off for a day’s fishing the day 
before one goes abroad,’’ Fred said, “‘strikes 
me as even more mysterious and un-Eng- 
lish than going on a day’s notice. Kings- 
ley is thoroughly Americanized.” 

“*Why waste time on him when the train 
is due in fifteen minutes?” cried the Pro- 
fessor, who had flown impetuously out of 
his blouse, washed his hands and dipped his 
hot head in water, and now, refusing to do 
more than drink a glass of wine and eat a 
cracker, dashed off to the three o’clock 
train, promising to be out at seven. 

“This business of Kingsley’s is very puz- 
zling,”’ Fred said, still lingering at the win- 
dow from which they had watched the de- 
parture of the Professor and his sister and 
looking up the road with small thought of 
anything upon it. 

“Tt must be a satisfaction then to reflect 
that it is not yours and that the puzzle may 
revert to its owner,’’ Sylvia said lightly. 

“You areabominably indifferent to every- 
thing outside a retort,’’ Fred answered in 
the same tone, yet with an undercurrent of 
seriousness. ‘‘And yet there are quite as 
interesting and explosive substances in peo- 
ple. Somehow or other this journey seems 
to associate itself with you.”’ 

‘*What can you mean, Fred ?”’ 

“I don’t know myself, only suddenly 
things seem to fit in like bits of a puzzle. 
That attack for instance, of which I told 
you when we were speaking of the amount 
of work he did, came on at the instant I 
told him who you were, or were not, rather. 
Now his last act here is to go over the 
ground you are identified with with a man 
who knows every secret of the bay and the 
wild life beyond it. Did it ever occur to 
you that Berry might have some clue to a 
hint at least of your real origin ?”’ 

Fred had hesitated a moment before the 
sentence ended and flushed slightly. 

‘““What a babbling fool I am!’’ he 
thought ; ‘‘always thinking aloud to this 
child. She and Kingsley have the same 
power in quietly extracting whatever I 
know. This very expedition may have 
been in my interest, and here Iam calmly 
laying the threads in her hands.”’ 

Sylvia had looked up hastily, then an- 
swered low : 

‘““Why should it? We do not need to 
talk of that. I am too tired to think. I 
did not know I was so tired,’’ she went on, 
leaning her head wearily against the back 
of the great chair into which she had sunk. 
“Tam ineredibly so. I could almost think 
that something had been dragging and 
drawing upon me if I did not know bet- 

- 

‘* And I have tired you more with stupid 
speculations,’’ said Fred remorsefully, yet 
well pleased that she made no attempt to 
question further. ‘Ill go out for a turn.”’ 

**Don’t,”? Sylvia answered, rousing her- 
self. ‘‘Dinner is waiting, and Aunt Mary 
will be inconsolable if we decline it as the 
Professor has done. After dinner we will 
drive, unless you must go home.”’ 

““No, I shall not go home,” said Fred. 
‘* We shall have time to go to the mill and 
get back to the station in season for the 
wandering pair. Poor Miss Boynton! I 
wonder if there is another woman in the 
world who would consent to be whisked 
off in that fashion without a word.” 

‘*She would go to the moon if he asked 
it,’’ said Sylvia, ‘‘and I would too I think. 
Why not? There is nobody as good as he. 
Let me get out of this uniform, and then I 
can do the honors more properly.”’ 

Soon Sylvia reappeared in white as usual, 
daintily fresh and cool, and with no sign of 
the fatigue of which she had complained. 
Fred talked brightly, and Aunt Mary as she 
brought on dessert nodded approvingly. 

‘**Pears as if things might turn out very 
different from anything Mr. John meant to 
have ’em,’’ she muttered. ‘‘ An’ ain’t theya 
pretty pair sittin’ up there ? Why shouldn't 
they be a genuine pair? She’s his match 
any day.”’ 

‘“‘Laws, Aunt Mary!’’ returned Elias, 
who had caught the final words. ‘‘You’re 
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always a forgettin’ what I keep tellin’ you, 
that for all her face and ways Domingo 
folks is too set up to want to have her get 
into any o’ their families. Van Dusen 
would like it better than anybody, because 
he thinks there’s money in it; but even 
he’d ruther know who his darter-in-law’s 
father was.”’ 

“You Elias!” returned Aunt Mary, as 
of old. ‘If she had ten fathers, an’ every 
one of them the highest and mightiest in 
the land, she couldn’t be better’n she is. 
Don’t talk to me! I’ve summered her znd 
wintered her, an’ I know. Seems like as if 
you was failin’ Elias. You’re gettin’ on.” 

Elias retreated, this question of age being 
his most sensitive point, and went out to 
harness Charley, who, according to all hu- 
man laws regulating the lives of horses, 
should long since have quietly ceased from 
his labors. Years however had failed to 
tell upon him, save in an increase of slow- 
ness, and he stood or trotted with the same 
deceptive, airy grace, the same illusion of 
speed as in the past. He whinnied with 
delight as the pair presently came out, 
Sylvia bringing the daily portion of sugar, 
and as she patted him and smoothed his 
mane bent his head with a sort of homage 
pretty to see. Soon they were on the road 
to the bay, winding under lines of cedar 
and by fields of yellow corn, some already 
stacked and others waiting the harvesters 
and cutting-machines. : 

‘*That sound is not so bad after all,’’ said 
Fred, as they passed a field of rye falling 
fast before the loud rattle of horse-reaper. 
‘**Tt has its own music, and reaches farther 
than the lower, sweeping swish of the 
scythe, which I used to think the only 
properly poetic method of harvesting.”’ 

‘*You and my Professor would disagree 
on that point,’’ Sylvia answered. ‘‘Do you 
know that last year he decided to have 
everything that we ate, save sugar and the 
things one must import, raised on the 
place? He put the new five-acre lot he 
bought of Bartelo down to wheat, and 
when it was ready insisted that the sickle 
was the only true mode of harvesting—the 
mode most in consonance with the antique 
idea of wheat and most acceptable to such 
divinities as may still walk the fields. So 
Elias and three men began with the sickles 
and sawed away on that wheat for days. 
Bartelo sat on the fence and jeered. Men 
riding by stopped to wonder. It was glo- 
rious wheat, for he had used every conceiv- 
able fertilizer, but it lay there in the sun 
till it developed so much silica that it could 
not be ground into decent flour, and that 
five acres of wheat has been boiled into 
mashes for Charley and the pigs and cow 
all winter. The Professor doesn’t mind. 
Nothing depresses him, and he said the 
poetry of the waving lines of light and 
shadow and the slow curving of the sickle 
were ample satisfaction for any loss. He 
will not do it again, however, plausibly as 
he consoles himself. This year he has 
sweet corn near the house for the smell of 
the corn blossoms when the dew is on 
them.”’ 

‘‘There he is right,’’ said Fred, appreci- 
atively, ‘‘only I wonder that his nose re- 
tains any susceptibility for such delicate 
odors, seasoned as it is to horrors. ‘‘Do 
you know, Sylvia, that the subtle aroma of 
corn blossoms is a distinctively American 
smell? Kingsley spoke of it when he 
came back the last time from England. 
He said when they were still miles from 
the land, as he was pacing the deck at twi- 
light, a sudden soft wind brought him that 
subtle, penetrating harvest smell—the spirit 
of the departing summer exhaling in a rich 
and satisfying flavor the essence of com- 
pleteness. It is now only suggested under 
this sunshine, but on the way home with 
the dew we shall have it in full.” 

Fred grew silent and drove without fur- 
ther words, but Sylvia, accustomed to this 
eccasional mood, and herself still conscious 
of a curious weariness, leaned back con- 
tent with stillness. 


CHAPTER XV. 
**Only two in the garden walked 
And with snake and seraph talked.’ 

KINGSLEY’s name had brought back to 
Fred the full impression of the thought of 
weeks, and he questioned anxiously how 
best to bring about the understanding upon 
which he was bent. Any scruple that had 
at first arisen, any compunction, had long 
since passed away. If at rare moments 
conscience stirred and a vision of his own 
incredible selfishness projected itself faint- 
ly before him, he accounted for it on the 
ground of training and the residuum of 
superstition likely to insensibly color any 
life owning a background of devout ances- 
tors, believers in the impossible, 


To no human being save Kingsley would 
he have admitted how this passion for de- 
velopment ruled him, and only to him 
because the same force operated upon both, 
and a comparison of experience assisted 
the mutual understanding and advance. 
Some grains of real affection gilded Kings- 
ley’s feeling for the younger man, but his 
own ambitions were too absorbing for any- 
thing more than intellectual sympathy. 

Of this Fred himself was unconscious, 
and unconscious too that in some ways he 
was only an instrument played upon by 
the elder’s hand, and thus supposing him- 
self an entirely free agent he looked with 
superb but well-concealed disdain on men 
of meaner purposes and more susceptible 
affections. At times he was troubled at 
his own hardness and real indifference to 
many influences that in early boyhood had 
had the power to move him strongly, and 
at times too looked at his father and mother 
with an eager scrutiny, wondering what 
background of experience in their lives, or 
lives preceding theirs, had moulded his 
mind into a shape from which, could its 
real form have been apparent, they would 
have shrunk with horror. 

His exquisitely cultured and refined per- 
ceptions returned to him such delight of 
understanding and possibility as to hide in- 
evitably the spiritual baseness below, as if, 
by the gardener’s art, some wide plain of 
sand were daily decked with lovely growths 
of shrub and flower, covering completely 
the waste beneath, and persuading even the 
owner into a belief of its fertility. 

Steeped in Goethe’s philosophy of devel- 
opment, with a Celtic susceptibility to all 
forms of sensuous enjoyment, yet a Saxon 
pertinacity that would reach the inner heart 
of the flower of life, and seek ever the deep, 
invisible force that gave it being, no one 
could predicate his future or understand in 
faintest degree the strange powers behind 
the graceful form and face. 

To Sylvia this summer had held an en- 
joyment of which she had never before had 
conception. Unconscious of the influence 
leading her, only knowing that work and 
thought had never held such charm, and 
that his going was the only dark cloud in 
her horizon, she talked and walked and 
rode with Fred with a freedom of which the 
absorbed Professor took no note, regarding 
her as still very mucha child, and in any 
case too thoroughly filled with his own theo- 
ries to yield to any ordinary influence. Aunt 
Mary shook her head wisely but said no- 
thing, having learned discretion in a past she 
often longed to unfold to Sylvia, and only 
held back by the life-long loyalty to the bro- 
ther and sister. There were moments when 
Miss Boynton wondered if they were wise, 
but Sylvia’s perfect unconsciousness seemed 
to answer the question, and Fred’s gay and 
careless bearing was an effectual mask for 
any plans or feeling at work below. 

Sylvia shivered as they neared Van Sit- 
tart’s mill and the woods where long ago 
the Professor had found her. 

*“Do not drive by the mill,’’ she said, 
“but turn up this road. I do not feel like 
answering Simon’s questions to-day.”’ 

Fred obeyed silently, and soon they were 
near the group of chestnuts and the spring 
Sylvia remembered. They left the car- 
riage, tying Charley, who accepted this as 
part of his daily experience, and devoted 
himself alternately to reaching after ten- 
der tufts of leaves and lashing away the 
small flies and mosquitoes that tormented 
him. 

Sylvia made a cup from a broad leaf, 
gave Fred the cool draught from the clear 
water and drank herself, dipping her fin- 
gers in the spring and then bending over to 
look into its depths. 

“Tt is thousands of years ago that I 
knelt by this water,’’ she said. ‘‘T cannot 
conceive that I and that lonely child ever 
knew each other or have anything in com- 
mon, yet here is the old environment. Sun 
and sky and trees, and that same smell of 
the sea coming faintly across the clover 
fields. I wonder if seven years more will find 
me as remote from my present life? That 
could not be though.”’ 

“Tt will be,”’ said Fred. 

Sylvia turned toward him, and obeying 
his slight gesture took her place near him 
on the turf and moss about the spring. To 
the day of her death she will recall every 
faintest sight and sound of that hour. The 
whirl of the mill-wheel ; the shrill cry of 
the locust; a crow flying overhead and 
slowly cawing, and the long vista of green 
through which the sunshine flickered, ly- 
ing here and there in shining spots. Over 
it all came the light wind from the sea with 
its faint salty smell, the reminder of the 
force that had sent her thither, and that 
had still power to shape her thought or 
rouse the wild terror of the past. 
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A command and an entreaty were in 
Fred’s face. He put out his arms. 

‘*Sylvia, come to me,”’ he said. 

Sylvia’s face paled. She shrank back 
and looked at him with wide open eyes. 
A force she could not resist seemed upon 
her, and she struggled fiercely. 

‘“*Ttis useless,’’ Fred’s voice said, soft and 
low. ‘*You are mine and you know it. 
Come.”’ 

Again she fastened her eyes on his face, 
doubt, bewilderment, acceptance, all show- 
ing in her own; then they fell, and with 
downcast look, still pale and troubled, she 
yielded and for a moment he held her in 
a passionate embrace. Then she sprang 
back. 

‘*What am I doing? What are we both 
doing?” she said. ‘‘Fred, you are mad 
and I must be so too. Let me go home.”’ 

‘*We are not,’’ he said, still drawing her 
to him but yielding tothe deep trouble of 
her look. ‘‘What madness is there in 
youth and loving ? Why are you troubled ?”’ 

‘* Because,”’ Sylvia faltered, ‘Swe have 

no right. I do not belong to myself. You 
do not. Love is a passing dream. I am 
sure of it. Oh let me go!’’ 
. ‘Love is the only thing that is not a 
dream,”’ Fred said speaking gently. ‘‘ Be- 
cause a disappointed and bitter man has 
taught you to despise the best gift of life 
you are startled and terrified when it pre- 
sents itself to you. Be sane. Use that 
clear mind of yours and see what we can 
do together, Then tell me if you dare that 
love is a dream.”’ 

Fred leaned against the tree quietly as if 
no burning desire possessed him to then 
and there claim her, and Sylvia looked at 
him eagerly, pitifully, the same look that 
years before had stirred the Professor, but 
with the power of the woman added to the 
child’s entreaty. 

A passionate attraction, an equally pas- 


sionate repulsion filled her mind, a resent- ~ 


ment that any power outside herself could 
so dominate her, a momentary vision that 
this was no ending for the life she had 
planned and that she must if possible es- 
cape its force ; then a recognition that no 
escape remained and that every hour of the 
summer had led her to this ending and no 
other. 

She wrung herhands. ‘‘I cannot love,” 
she said ; ‘‘I do not want to love ; it isnot 
for me.”’ 

** Foolish child !”’ said Fred imperatively. 
‘“*The doom is upon you as it is upon me. 
It is inevitable as death. Yield to it, for 
you must. Without it your knowledge is 
useless. With it you have the key to in- 
finity. Let us explore the strange country 
together.”’ 

Once more he met her look smiling, tri- 
umphant. Once more she searched his face, 
looking deep as her girl’s eyes could pierce 
into the heart of the man before her, and 
then with a long sigh, the sigh of submis- 
sion and of deep content, she put her hands 
in his and met the eager throbbing of the 
heart that for the moment beat with no 
consciousness of self, but knew only this 
one woman in the world. Only a moment. 
Then came the thrill of conscious power, 
the knowledge that he must work cautious- 
ly as well as swiftly, and the fierce deter- 
mination to carry his point and secure this 
crowning good of any life he had yet known. 
So far fate had been good, and now a little 
more care, a little more judicious leading 
on, and his way would be clear. 

A erackling in the bushes startled him, 
and releasing Sylvia he sprang up but could 
discern no sign of intruder, and decided 
it to have been some sudden movement of 
Charley’s. However at any moment some 
one might pass down the wood-road and 
this was no thing for common gossips to 
handle. They rose and walked down an 
even more secluded path unconscious that as 
they passed from sight Clarkson Van Du- 
sen rose from a thicket of sumac, and with 
a look half malicious, half triumphant, 
shook his fist at the retreating pair. 

** At last,”’ he said, ‘‘I think I’m likely 
to be even with you!’’ and turned toward 
the bay road. 

As the pair passed on Fred poured out 
his plans and hopes and fears for the com- 
ing three years, making no mention of 
Clara, but speaking at length of the feeling 
of his family and the necessity it involved 
for a perfect concealment of their under- 
standing with one another. 

“Tt is our own secret,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ no 
one else must know.” 

**Do you mean that Iam not to tell them 
at home ?”’ Sylvia asked with a troubled 
look. ‘‘ Why should you wish that? They 
will be glad when the first suprise is over 
and help us do the wisest thing.”’ 

** But can’t you see child that that head- 
long, blundering man could never be en- 
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trusted with such a secret ?’ He never hides 
anything and how could he hide this? No, 
Sylvia. Not only must they not be told 
but they must not see any indications of 
the fact.”’ 

Sylvia’s head lifted proudly. 

‘It is evident,’’ she said, ‘‘ that we are 
wrong. Everything is against our under- 
standing. I cannot be willing to play such 
a part. Forget that you have spoken, 
Fred, and I will too if I can.’’ 

‘*That is nonsense,’’ said Fred earnestly. 
‘‘Can’t you understand that time may do 
what haste never’ would. In any case, 
Sylvia, you owe me a life. At least you 
said once that you did. Do you remember? 
I never meant to claim it, but I must. Be- 
lieve that I shall tell you only the best 
thing for both of us, and, if it startles 
you, thinking will prove that I am right 
and that the best life can hold is in what 
I offer.’’ 

‘Tt can never be right to deceive,’’ said 
Sylvia. 

‘*The best thing for the individual is in 
the end inevitably the best thing for society 
at large,’”? Fred answered. ‘I know that 
is a reversal of the ordinary doctrine, but I 
am convinced the world can never greatly 
advance till this idea holds. Every man 
and woman who has left any decisive print 
on his or her time has ignored this ancient 
saw and lived out themselves. This is not 
deception. It is only suppression of a fact 
at present good for ourselves, but utterly 
destructive for others. When the right 
time comes be as outspoken as you please. 
Till then trust my judgment. To-morrow 
we will come here again, for I have much 
more to say. This is only the beginning, 
and really we have only a week for real 
freedom.”’ 

‘*How can that be? You do not sail till 
October.”’ * 

‘No. Ishall be out every day, as usual, 
for study ; but a sort of cousin is coming, 
quite a gay girl and a great friend of Elea- 
nor’s, and my mother is so disturbed that 
I must make this concession and be a good 
deal with her. So, Sylvia, we must talk 
fast, for time is flying. Can you trust me, 
you lovely child ?”’ 

‘** Why do you call me child ?”’ said Sylvia 
irrelevantly. ‘*‘ You never did before.”’ 

‘*Because it brings you down a little 
nearer my level,’’ said Fred. ‘‘ Sabrina is 
your real name, you water-goddess, but 
now ‘and then I get a look, a true baby 
look, that delights me and makes me know 
you less inaccessible than you seem. Are 
you content to do as I say ?”’ 

“‘Not yet,’’ Sylvia answered. ‘T shall 
think and we will talk to-morrow. Now 
we must go.”’ 

The dew was falling and the harvest 
moon rising, round and full, as they turned 
toward home, Charley trotting with un- 
usual briskness, persuaded by thought of 
his deferred supper, and soon the little 
station was reached and the Professor and 
his sister entered the carriage, the former 
wildly jubilant over Geike’s defeat. Sylvia 
listened and replied, but with a curious 
sense of remoteness from all ordinary inte- 
rests. Even the usual surroundings seem- 
ed changed. Fred’s face was before her, 
his low, persuasive voice in her ears. Again 
and again she wondered why these two, to 
whom she was so linked, must remain un- 
conscious of the change in life and hope, 
yet realizing the shock it would be, knew 
that in part at least Fred was right. 

** You are very tired, child,’? Miss Boyn- 
ton said at length. ‘It has been rather a 
wearing day, and I am afraid you walked 
too long. You are pale.”’ 

“T am always that, am I not?’’ Sylvia 
said, rising and standing by the Professor’s 
chair. 

‘*No, you are never pale,’’ he said, pull- 
ing her down upon his knee and drawing 
his fingers over her cheek. ‘‘ You are just 
right. To-night you are just wrong. Go 
to bed, child, and sleep back your proper 
look again. I won’t have you tired.” 

*¢ Which is it, I wonder, just right or just 
wrong ?”’ Sylvia pondered so far into the 
night this problem, the first in her, for 
long, untroubled life, rose before her, de- 
manding settlement, yet finding her inca- 
pable of answer. Sleep came late and 
brought troublesome dreams, and Miss 
Boynton looked at her anxiously as she 
next morning appeared at breakfast. 

‘You are not improved,’’ she said. 
‘*What is wrong, child? You must have 
taken cold, though that .is something you 
never do. You must not walk to-day.”’ 

Sylvia only smiled, and went to the study 
involuntarily watching for Fred’s coming, 
and thinking that thus far the Professor 
was right and the bitter of love far out- 
weighed its sweet. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. 


Tuy love, dear heart, till closed thy lengthened 
years, 
Ilumed my being with its tender flame. 
It was no flickering light that went and came. 
Constant it shone through varying hopes and 
fears, ; is 
Undimmed by sorrow and unquenched by tears. 
Though it hath vanished from the earth away, 
And left a deeper shadow on the day, 
Death does not hide it ; for, as one who peers 
Into the dark, bewildered, and descries 
A guiding lamp within the casement set, 
Knowing it homeward leads his weary feet, 
So I, with yearning heart and wistful eyes, 
As in a vision wonderful and sweet, 
Beyond the grave behold it shining yet. 
ALBERT LAIGHTON. 











HER APPEAL TO THE LEGISLATORS. 





WHEN Judge Roberts entered Katherine 
Wright’s little parlor he found her contem- 
plating three bonnets laid on the table in 
front of her. They were of velvet and 
trimmed with feathers, but one was blue 
one violet and the third a dark poppy red. 
The sunlight shone in ; it was quite early 
in the morning and Katherine looked pretty 
and gentle. The Judge liked to stop in for 
odd moments. He had known Katherine 
ever since she was a little girl, and he felt 
she needed some supervision. 

‘Why, you have gone into a new busi- 
ness,’’ he said. ‘‘Did you make all these 
bonnets ?”’ 

“*Not one of them. I had them sent from 
Madame Fontaine’s, and I am trying to de- 
cide which one I shall take.”’ 

“‘The blue one is pretty,’’ he said. 

“*Yes.”’? And she took it up and turned 
itaround. ‘Men always like blue ; I sup- 
pose I ought to think of that.’ 

At this remark the Judge smiled. 

“*T did not suppose women ever did forget 
that point.” r 

“You don’t suppose women dress for 
men’s eyes? If we did we would care more 
for beauty and less for fashion. We dress 
for each other, sir.”’ 

Then she took up the red bonnet and 
looked at it. 

“This is lovely,’’ she said; ‘‘just look 
at the shadows in it.”’ 

“Take it then. Isn’t it becoming ?”’ 

““Now,”’ she brightly answered, ‘ you 
have hit the very point. It 7s becoming. I. 
have tried them all on and I know I look 
best in this one.”’ 

“Take it,’’ he repeated. 

**But my hair?” 

‘*What is the matter with your hair?” 

“Tt is red also.”’ 

**But not the same shade.”’ 

** No it isn’t, and this shade subdues, kills 
it a little, but you know there isn’t a 
woman in the city who wouldn’t say I look 
horrid in it. Girls who have red hair wear 
blue or purple you know.”’ 

‘“*Well, you are an absurd creature !"’ 
said the Judge. ‘‘ Do you know why I came 
here? It was to give you a point for your 
speech. I expected to find you buried in 
notes, in ink, in ideas, and behold you are 
worrying over bonnets! Is your speech 
ready ?”’ 

““Oh yes,’’ she replied, pushing up the 
red feathers with a lead peneil, “or it will 
be. I know pretty much what I shall say. 
Don’t you want to give me a_ judicial 
opinion concerning these colors?’’ and she 
jumped up and went to the glass carrying 
the bonnets. She put on the blue one and 
turned to him. 

‘*That is very nice,’’ he said. ‘‘I think 
it will do first-rate.’ 

Then she put on the purple one. 

‘That does make your hair look red I 
confess,’’ was his comment, ‘‘still it is 
pretty.” 

She tossed it aside. 

‘*Oh I shall not take that!”’ she exclaimed, 
and she smoothed back her hair, pulled out 
the little curls on her temples, and with 
care and deliberation tried on the red bon- 
net. 

She was quite right in thinking it was 
becoming, and her radiant satisfaction did 
not diminish the effect. 

The Judge nodded. : Ag 

“Take it,’’ he said; ‘‘ prepare to con- 
quer all womankind.”’ ; ! 

“Oh, but this time I have the legislators 
to consider ! There is not a woman on that 
committee who has said a word to me about 
my speech, but each one in turn has told 
me to dress wéll. Do I usually dress so 
badly ?”” , 

** You always look very well,”’ he replied. 
‘TI do not suppose any one would expect 
you to look like a woman of fashion.”’ 

“*Still,”’ she said glancing mischievously 
at him, ‘‘that is my present ambition. I in- 
tend to make an effort. The only trouble 


is I never thought of it before Tuesday, 
and so I’ve had to hurry.”’ 

“T hope,” he replied. ‘that you have 

also thought of your speech? Of courseI 
suppose you want women appointed on a 
board of street inspectors or you would 
not have consented to talk to our eminent 
legislators on the subject ?”’ 
- “Certainly I do. Oh, when I begin to 
speak I shall be intensely interested. It 
will seem the most important thing in the 
world to me. But as I am to meet 
them at Mrs. Elliot’s house I must look all 
right.” 

** Nonsense,”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What pos- 
sible difference can your clothes make if 
only they are neat and appropriate ! Did you 
know that in 1847 a bill very similar to the 
one you are interested in was before the 
Legislature ?”’ 

“*T wish it had passed,”’ she said. ‘‘ Do 
you know I would dearly love a reform in 
operation. Was there ever one?” 

He smiled very slightly. 

“ Well,” he said, looking a little annoyed, 
‘you know I never approved of any of 
this. Mrs. Elliot shows little wisdom in 
inviting those men to her house to be talked 
to, and I don’t think you need have cons 
sented to talk tothem. I said nothing be- 
cause it was none of my business, and I 
also thought you were deeply interested in 
the question. Now I find you are inter- 
ested in bonnets.”’ 

**Yes,’’ she answered, ‘“‘I have a fever 
for bonnets! And it has come late in life. 
Consider, I am twenty-four years old and I 
have never had a complete ‘costume!’ I 
have been a creature of shreds and tatters, 
and I have worn last year’s coat with next 
year’s hat. Now Iam to have a ‘toilette.’ 
A velvet dress, sir, and—a train and gloves 
with ten buttons !”’ 

‘And for what? To meet a lot of lub- 
berly men! What will they care for your 
ten buttons ?”’ 

Katherine laughed. 

‘*The men are the excuse. Why a wed- 
ding would do as well. But perhaps my 
attack of vanity will be as short as it is 
violent.”’ 

‘IT hope so,” he said, standing up and 
holding out his hand. ‘I theught you 
were superior to all this.” 

“Tam not,”’ she replied gravely. “I am 
a victim to it.”’ 

“You have my best wishes for looking 
well. May I also hope for the suecess of 
your appeal ?”’ 

Katherine now looked at him with real 
gravity. She feared her frivolity had car- 
ried her too far, but he turned and walked 
out of the room. 

He looked perplexed as he hurried to his 
office. He did not like this. He had con- 
sidered Miss Wright a very sensible girl 
and he had not objected to her liking for 
politics, nor had he cared because she made 
speeches at ladies’ meetings and semi-jubi- 
lee affairs. He would not have liked all 
this in his wife or sister, but Katherine was 
neither. He was nearly forty; he was a 
bachelor, distinguished and not poor, but 
he was not a marrying man. 

Suddenly he stood still. ‘‘A fever for 
bonnets !’’’ he repeated. ‘‘A fever for 
bonnets! The next thing she will be get- 
ting married! And ‘her hair!’ What a 
fool I was! Of course that is it.” 

Then he laughed. And then he won- 
dered who it was. It couldn’t be one of 
the legislators ! 

That evening he wrote her a letter : 

‘My Dear Miss Wricut: I saw the very 
bonnet for you this afternoon. It was gray and 
it was tied down, and might be described as 
fuzzy or woolly. I think it very superior in 
style and color to the ones you were worrying 
over. A very pretty girl had iton. Of course 
I couldn’t ask her where she bought it. 

“ Very truly, 
“GEORGE L. RoBERTS.”’ 

When Katherine read this note she was 
confounded. Her ‘fever’? was of such 
very late date that she had had short time 
for preparation. Even now she had to go 
to her dressmaker’s, she had to buy lace 
and natural flowers. The reception was at 
three o’clock ; it was now after nine, and 
from half past nine to half past ten she had 


_& music lesson to give, and it was pouring 


rain, 

She had more than a half mind to wear 
her old cashmere. 

A gray beaver! That was what the 
Judge meant and he was right. A gray 
beaver! How stupid not to have known 
it was the very thing ! 

But she had’no time to spare. She put 
on her hat, her waterproof, she took her 
umbrella and she sped away to give her 
music lesson. What an hour it was! The 
selections from the ‘‘ Prophete”’ were longer 
than the opera itself. But even this came 


to an end and she ran home. It was now 
after eleven and with the help of her land- 
lady she made a hasty and provisional toi- 
let. The velvet, with its train, was to be 
put on at the dressmaker’s, and the bonnet 
changed for a beaver at Madame Fon- 
taine’s. It was after twelve before she 
left the house. She bought the lace, but 
she went from florist to florist before she 
found just her ideal white rose. It rained 
in torrents. The streets ran in water and 
mud was everywhere. She was hungry, 
she was nervous. She went toa restaurant 
to get a cup of tea, but the waiter was so 
long coming to her she jumped up and ran 
to Madame Fontaine’s. 

‘* What, change that hat !’’ cried the mil- 
liner, ‘‘that superb hat! It is the most 
charming one I had in the room. Beavers 
are commonplace and to you not becom- 
ing.”’ She could not trim a hat on so 
short notice. She talked, she said it was 
absurd to think of change. The time flew 
on. Katherine had no time nor strength 
to discuss it, and she hastily threw off her 
old hat and the milliner put the new one 
on her, and without a glance at the glass 
she was off again. Ice cream is not stimu- 
lating, but it is readily served, and on it 
Katherine lunched. It gave her a pain in 
her forehead, and she laughed to herself at 
the idea of any one so drenched with rain 
eating such cold, frozen stuff. 

But at the dressmaker’s all was ready. 
It took but a moment to sew in the lace, 
and the skillful fingers of the dressmaker 
fastened up the dress, pinned up the train, 
and then the clock struck three. 

How far away Mrs. Elliot lived; how 
slowly the car splashed along! If the 
horses had only kept time with Katherine’s 
watch, how they would have flown ! 

But when she entered Mrs. Elliot’s door 
how still, how apart from hurry it was. 
There was a murmur of voices in the par- 
lor. There was the perfume of flowers, the 
hushed step on soft carpets, the gentle voice 
of the lady’s maid. And up in Mrs. Ellict’s 
room Katherine at length viewed her cos- 
tume. 

She was pleased. Her figure was tall 
and slender, her dress fell in heavy lus- 
trous folds ; her gloves, her handkerchief, 
her flowers !—well, it was the -possible 
Katherine Wright made real. She did not 
regret the gray beaver and she had one 
moment of perfect unalloyed satisfaction in 
her own appearance. Then she went down 
stairs. It seemed to her that her train gave 
her a new movement. If she had been but 
seventeen she could not have been more 
content. 

She noticed, however, that there were 
but few legislative hats on the hall table, 
but she was not sorry. She was not dis- 
pleased because she was not the last to 
arrive. 

In the long and brilliant parlor a group 
of ladies stood talking to some gentlemen, 
and among them she at once saw the tall 
figure of Judge Roberts. When she en- 
tered Mrs. Elliot looked up in surprise. 
She did not recognize this elegant girl, and 
then she came forward and as she greeted 
her whispered, ‘‘ You are just lovely !”’ 

Katherine looked down the room, and 
her hostess laughed. 

“*Oh, .they. have not come yet. They 
are not punctual, but we can wait.” 

But they never did come! Not a single 
member of the Legislature came that after- 
noon to hear about the legal status of wo- 
men in regard to the ‘“‘ Board of Street In- 
spectors.’’ Every one else was there. The 
committee of ladies, the gentlemen invited 
to meet them ; the graceful and persuasive 
speaker who was to convince them, but not 
a legislator. 

Some of the ladies said they must be 
bashful, and some said they feared the 
weather, and the gentlemen declared the 
proper refreshments had not been prom- 
ised, and when half-past four came Judge 
Roberts said in a low tone to Katherine 
that she was right in her estimate of the 
relative importances of hats and argu- 
ments, and so took his leave. 

In the evening the Judge went back to 
his office, and on the way he stopped to see 
Katherine and to condole with her. He 
found her sitting in front of the fire. Her 
bonnet lay on the table. She still wore her 
velvet dress and she looked tired. 

“You have not been in long?” he said, 
glancing at one gloved hand. 

“No. I staid to dinner with Mrs. El- 
liot.”” 

“*Well?”’ he said. 

‘** Well?” she replied. 

‘Were you disappointed ?” 

‘*Because the legislators did not come? 
No, I was not.” 

** Your dress was all right ?”’ 

“*T was over-dressed. There wasn’t a 
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rich woman there who was dressed as I 
was, and they were all rich.” 

**There was not a woman there who was 
as beautiful.” 

*‘And I ought not to have worn a bon- 
net.”” 

“*You looked well in it. You were right 
about it.” . 

She gently sighed and began to unbutton 
her glove. 

*“*T am sorry,”’ he said, ‘‘ that you were 
disappointed.” 

‘*T was not,’’ she answered, looking up 
quickly. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I really care 
so much for dress? It was a whim. Of 
course I am sorry it was such a fiasco.” 

‘You are tired,’ he said, in an anxious 
tone. 

**No—yes, I am.” 

‘What is the matter with you, Kathe- 
rine ?”’ 

She looked into the fire. Then she 
glanced at him with a mixture of shyness 
and defiance in her eyes. 

‘“*To-night,’’ she said, ‘‘ Mr. Elliot was 
very cross. He was annoyed because his 
wife put herself in such a position.” 

“Mrs. Elliot is a very lovely woman,”’ 
replied the Judge. ‘‘I have a great liking 
for her.”’ 

**Yes,’’ said Katherine. 

‘*He did not scold you 2”’ said the Judge 
after a moment’s silence. 

““No.’? And Katherine colored and 
smiled. ‘That is the very trouble. I 
envied her. I was much more to blame. 
She trusted to the good faith of others ; I 
was silly, vain, ridiculous, and there is no 
one who cares enough for me to scold me 
for it.”’ 

‘*Do you want me to scold you ?” 

**No,” she cried. ‘‘I want you to for- 
get all my foolishness. To-morrow I will 
be wiser. I am tired now.”’ 

The Judge looked at her in great sur- 
prise. Whata very woman she was! He 
had thought her superior to the little foi- 
bles of her sex. And how very nice she 
was ! 

He walked about the room a moment and 
then he went back to his office. 

Katherine cried a little. She was cer- 
tainly very tired. She had never before 
been so lonely. She hated her rooms. She 
hated the legal status of women. She 
hated inspectors, and she hated music les- 
lons, and she felt that she was very cross 
and that she was quite right in being so. 

The Judge was not cross, but he did not 
like his rooms, nor his office, and he began 
to stop still more frequently to see Kathe- 
rine, but he gave her no more “ points.” 
Neither did he scold her, and yet Kathe- 
rine seemed satisfied. 

He wanted her to be married in the poppy 
red hat, but she declared it was horrid and 
all out of taste and she much preferred her 
gray beaver. But the Judge did not. He 
liked the red bonnet. 

LovuIsE STOCKTON. 








THE Middle Temple in London is fast 
losing every trace of antiquity. The bar- 
risters occupying houses on the north side 
of Brick Court, in No. 2 of which Gold- 
smith passed years of his life, have re- 
ceived notice to vacate, the houses having 
been pronounced unsafe. It is in Brick 
Court that a sundial bore for years the 
motto, ‘‘ Begone about your business,’ re- 
placed finally by the one at present upon 
it: “Time and tide tarry for no man.” 
The painter of the first one was expecting 
the motto from the Treasurer, and as it 
delayed, sent an apprentice to the Trea- 
surer’s chambers. The boy rapped loudly. 
The indignant Treasurer bounced out and 
without waiting for explanation exclaimed, 
** Begone about your business, ’’ and the boy 
fled to report this to the somewhat surprised 
painter as the chosen motto, whether inno- 
cently or maliciously being still a mystery. 
The device was for years a source of won- 
der and amusement to all sightseers. 

THE standard of intelligence among trout 
would seem to be lessening, if the latest 
inventions for their beguilement are as suc- 
cessful as represented. Artificial worms 
are sold with all the capacity for wriggle 
and none of the cold clamminess so obnox- 
ious to lady fishers, and one of the mem- 
bers of the English Fish Commission an- 
nounces that he has several times brought 
a trout to the surface with bits of paper. 
In the Highlands last year a boy caught a 
number with heather-bells strung on a bait- 
hook, thus proving conclusively the extra- 
ordinary progress of estheticism. There 
was prophesy in the old line, ‘die of a 
rose in aromatic pain,’’ and whaling will 
undoubtedly in time be accomplished with 
lilies and sharks and swordfish rise to sun- 
flowers and daisies. 
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ROUND ABOUT—AGAIN. 


WE have here again, in the corner, a little touch of 
that bandlet of blue of which we spoke last week, show- 
ing with more distinctness the finny denizens of that 
fancied strip of sea. Against it too is here arranged (by 
new architectural disposition of the ledges) an array of 
crystal—flagons, goblets, tumblers—all sharply cut, and 
by a sort of metonomy, more fanciful than real, seeming 
to lend a little sparkle from their facets of light to the 
blue of the sea which is behind them. 

The twin dishes in the corner show by their position 
precisely how they are supported and kept in place by 
the ledge of the dado. We have confronting us too, in 
the same engraving, the severe cupboard door of which 
we had occasion to take a glimpse when we came to our 


which they are covered. They appear to lack any pro- 
tecting fillet of metal immediately around the fireplace 
opening. This lack detracts no whit from the effective- 
ness of the treatment, but does expose the edges to injury 
by careless servants. The tiles, whose size and juxtapo- 
sition are clearly indicated, carry a little fantasy of their 
own, put in color—a color that is ‘fired in’’ and inde- 
structible, yet not a lively or aggressive color, but subdued 
and showing vague picturings—such as an imaginative 
eye would body forth in reeling clouds of smoke. There 
are faint indications of a crane, and old, farmers’ kettles, 
and flame and smoke struggling and writhing together— 
the smoke rising highest and dispersing itself into wreath- 
lets that somehow cover all the exposed area of the chim- 
ney, and showing faintly, and more by suggestion than 
positive outline, the semblance of flowers, of cherubs, 





‘Early Breakfast.’’ Whoso is disturbed by its severity 
will very likely let his or her eye wander with an approv- 
ing look to the more ornate one which is hung at the tail 
of the title line; but let the critic remember that it would 
never do to flank the quaint simplicity of the colonial 
mantel with any elaborate decoration in wood; its 
piquancy would be spoiled by the contrast. There should 
be no disturbance, by flamboyant carvings, of the repose 
which such an ‘‘old settler’? of a mantel should carry 
with it. 

What possible bit of finery this old mantel may have 
replaced we cannot say, but eight out of ten of the apart- 
ment houses built a dozen years ago will show the finery, 
and ten to one the faithful student of the fashion plates, 
and ‘‘my lady’’ who shines in the shiniest of satin circu- 
lars, will much prefer the finery. Yet, for all, it is a good, 
sober, homeish mantel—in a New York apartment house, 
taking off the edge of raw New-Yorkism, and in any 
house at all carrying traditional sweets of homeishness. 

With the finery supplanted by it there certainly be- 
longed the last new yrate, with its iron fire prods, and 
maybe its castellated cast-iron fender and sweet half 
circle of an arch. Well, in place of it there is only that 
stupid square opening of a fireplace—of which we see a 
corner—large enough to take in the big billets of wood 
under the cupboard, and larger ones by half. Fire-dogs 
too—if we could see them—standing there sturdily on the 
tiled hearth, defying the cold, defying bad airs, and shoul- 
dering on all murky mornings a sweet burden of blaze. 

There is somewhat worth saying of the chimney jambs 
and.of the disposition and treatment of the tiles with 
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times set himself 
about discover- 
ing, in the winter 
eventide, amongst 
the whirls of 
smoke and flame 
that loiter and 
dart around his 
fire. It is indeed 
almost too deli- 
cate a subject for 
an artist to med- 
dle with, except 
he have smoke 
upon his _ pallet 
and fire in his 
brush; but it is 
poetically typical 
of the homeliness : z ‘ 
that ought to e : 5) 
reign, and can be 
made to reign, 
about a quiet fire- 
side. 

But the subject 
of fireplaces is 
one we shall come 
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upon again and again, and under all sorts of conditions, and 
what we say here in explication of this fragment of one is 
not our last word even about the humblest of them. All 
neat housewives will agree with us in saying that good 
tile hearths and tile jambs, whatever figures they carry 
(so they be not in relief, which is very bad), are easily 
kept clean. They dust easily; the ashes or smoke do not 
‘*set’’ to them, as they do to rough stone, and not stain 
them, as they do marble. 

Our second engraving, and lesser one, shows a window- 
screen of opalescent and other glass, which has already 
been made subject of illustration in one of our art jour- 
nals, as a type of what the more recent American methods 
can do in way of glass decoration for homes. We restore 
it here to its place as a screen to the window in our 
‘‘Apartment”’ dining-room. It covers half the window, 
and runs in grooves, and is suspended by such weights 
and chains as we have before spoken of in connection 
with the Lobby fixtures—weights and chains which do 
not need to be hidden, and which by careful adjustment 
of poise and counterpoise will permit the lift or the fall 
of the screen at a finger’s touch. 

Does the south sun stream in too aggressively through 
the lower half of the-window? We interpose this glazed 
trellis work, with its riotous growth of leaves and stalk, 
and the sun is shorn of its sharpness by this seemingly 
tropical growth. Or if the light is too strong above, a 
touch of the finger will carry trellis and plant and flaunt- 
ing leaves up to the height of that bandlet of blue, where 
—last week—we found birds flying and clouds gathering. 
And there is yet another practical use for such a screen, 
which is perhaps most desirable of all. The room is over- 
heated, and a fair and square opening anywhere, in so 
limited area, makes a pestilent draft ; but if we open the 
window proper—say some fourteen inches—then bring 
down our trellised screen close upon the window-sill, the 
air moves in behind it, and through the space between 
window and screen, disperses itself above, in all the upper 
regions of the room, without making a light glare, or 
giving disturbance to the most phthysical. Then such a 
screen, with such a subject, carries a racy smack of gar- 
dens with it. With the sunlight streaming through it, it 
is almost a desert in itself—albeit, only an egg-plant. 

We have remarked only upon the mechanism of this 
screen, and upon its practical uses, and upon its subject- 
matter; but of the qualities of this self-colored glass—its 
rich hues, its striated texture, its opalescence, and of its 
adaptation to a multitude of decorative uses, we shall take 
other occasion to speak. DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 
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IN THE TIME OF BLOOMS. 
The sun shone down in mellow light, 

And golden gleams were flying 
Across the blossoms, pink and white, 

Where busy bees were hieing. 


And from the orchard everywhere 
Came bird notes clear and ringing, 

While all the trees and all the air 
Seemed full of sweets and singing. 


Half hidden by ar. apple tree, 
And crooning low a ditty 

Of absent lad she longed to see, 
Sat rosy, blue-eyed Kitty. 


And still the slender apple sprays 
Seemed harp-strings to her measure ; 

‘* Has he forgot those happy days, 
Will he come back—my treasure ?”’ 


The sunset clouds began to shape 
The Master’s bridal chamber, 

While Kitty singing watched them drape 
Their purple and their amber. 


A figure came across the hill, 
Where cowslips, sweet and yellow, 

With modest daisies drank their fill 
Of sunlight warm and mellow ; 


And wading through the tangled plot 
Of honey-laden clover, 

With eyes that sought a well-known spot, 
Came he, this absent lover. 


His hands were soon amid the boughs, 
And shaking brought a shower 

Of blossoms, sweet as lover’s vows, 
On Kitty in her bower. 


Then laughed as she, with frightened air, 
Forth from her cover started, 

The same sweet Kitty, blithe and fair, 
As on the day they parted. 


The shadows soon began to start 
From out the hawthorn hedges, 

And lilies—snow with golden heart— 
Slept by the water’s edges. 


And bloom was all around, above, 
On clover and on heather ; 
While nature’s glow and human love 
Made happy, golden weather. 
HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 


THE LAST OF THEIR LINE. 


Tue fair of St. Mary Magdalen in July, 
1877, had drawn even more than its wonted 
throng of peasants from the villages perched 
among the craigs of the Apennine chain, 
villages whose origin dated back to the 
ninth and tenth centuries, and whose in- 
habitants had fought in the fierce frays of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. Even now, half 
hidden among the hardy chestnut trees or 
crowning some jagged mountain peak they 
were inaccessible to the modern tourist un- 
less he was willing to abjure the comfort 
of a traveling carriage and scramble a-foot 
or on the back of a trusty donkey up the 
rough roads leading to these ancient fast- 
nesses of robber knights. 

On this day each hamlet was deserted by 
all save those whom age or physical weak- 
ness—the latter a rare case in the pure air 
of these lofty heights—had debarred from 
the great rural merry-making of the year. 
From early dawn groups of bright-eyed 
peasant lads and lasses, sturdy old men 
and women and rosy-cheeked children had 
thronged every rugged path, all flocking 
toward the same goal, the fair of St. Mary 
Magdalen, where strings of onions, figs, 
tomatoes, homespun yarn, colored handker- 
chiefs, straw hats anda motley collection of 
various cheap trinkets were offered for sale. 
By noon the din of traffic was at its height, 
vociferations in every key resounded on all 
sides, the shrill squeaking of a fiddle from 
a booth where dburattini were perform- 
ing sanguinary melo-dramas or screaming 
farces in the same ridiculous series of 
jerks, blended with the medley of noises 
in the market-place and lured a portion of 
the crowd. The peasant costumes, now 
fast disappearing from Italian cities, were 
so universal among these mountaineers that 
two young men who mingled among them 
to watch the picturesque scene were every- 
where conspicuous. Unmistakably Eng- 
lish they were as unmistakably gentlemen, 
and though the eyes, hair and complexion 
of one were many shades darker than those 
of his companion a certain resemblance in 
the general contour of the features would 
have led the most careless observer to sup- 
pose them kinsmen. The surmise would 
have beencorrect. Vivian, Earl of Estmere, 
and the Honorable Bertram Grey were cou- 
sins, and from earliest childhood had been 
united in so close a friendship that at Eton 
and Oxford they were as often hailed by 
the names of Damon and Pythias as their 
own proper cognomens. Vivian Estmere’s 
fair hair, bright blue eyes and sunny smile 
made him appear several years younger 
than the darker, graver cousin, who was in 


reality two months his junior, and though 
the only child of a widowed mother his 
frank, winning nature had borne him 
through the ordeal of her unlimited indul- 
gence with no worse consequences than a 
most earnest determination to have his own 
way, and a tendency to somewhat eccentric 
caprices, very pardonable faults in the heir 
of one of the finest estates in England. 

The two young men had left London six 
weeks before, taken a walking excursion 
through the Black Forest, climbed several 
Swiss mountains, then to gratify one of 
Vivian’s sudden fancies gone down to 
Rome, and afterward visited the Apennine 
region, intending thence slowly to pursue 
their way homeward. Vivian Estmere had 
an intense love for art and possessed talent 
very closely bordering upon genius, talent 
which if united to the close application need- 
ful to obtain any substantial result would 
have won him a name among the eminent 
artists of his generation. As it was he 
dabbled in oils and water colors, produced 
very charming landscapes and dainty figures 
of exquisitely attired ladies feeding ma- 
caws or reading love letters, after the man- 
ner of the French school, pictures that 
hung in the boudoir of many a fair Belgra- 
vian dame, but always fell far short of his 
real powers. During the present journey 
he had enriched his sketch-book with nu- 
merous charming bits of scenery, but the 
visit to Rome, where he hoped to obtain a 
model for a large painting, had resulted in 
disappointment. 

The rural fair, of which they chanced to 
hear on their return, aroused Vivian’s curi- 
osity, and as the young men were among 
the favored few who have no occasion to 
“‘take note of time’’ they delayed a few 
hours to visit it. The motley throng of 
peasants eagerly chaffering over their cheap 
wares soon ceased to afford amusement, 
and they were slowly making their way 
out of the crowd when Vivian seized his 
companion’s arm, exclai ning breathlessly : 

‘““By Jove! Bertram, look yonder; did 
you ever see any creature so beautiful as 
that girl ?”’ ‘ 

Bertram Grey followed the direction of 
his companion’s eyes and silently nodded 
assent. 

The girl indeed possessed one of those 
faces seen perhaps once ina lifetime, whose 
beauty is no more to be denied than any 
other self-evident fact, faces which seem 
created to show us how far nature’s cun- 
ning can surpass the highest achievements 
of art. Barely sixteen, her figure was fault- 
less in symmetry and grace, while her fea- 
tures were of the purest Greek type—their 
perfection might have challenged compari- 
son with the finest masterpieces of sculp- 
ture in the Vatican. Masses of purple- 
black hair drawn back from the low, broad 
forehead fell in heavy braids befow her 
waist, their dusky hue relieved by a single 
pomegranate blossom, and through the 
clear olive of her check the bright blood 
shone like flame. It was the very perfec- 
tion of physical beauty, leaving nothing in 
form or hue to be desired. 

Estmere drew along breath. ‘Ah, if I 
could but put her on canvas just as she 
stands I would be sure of a place in the 
exhibition. I must secure her fora model. 
My good angel sent me here this morning. 
Did you ever see any human being half so 
lovely ? Why, the Mona Lisa herself sinks 
into insignificance beside that face.” 

“‘Impious wretch !"’ laughed Bertram. 
‘*To compare a simple peasant girl with 
beauty that has claimed the world’s admi- 
ration for centuries! Come, it’s long past 
noon and I’m beginning to feel most unro- 
mantically hungry. Let us go to the osteria 
and see what can be had for dinner.’’ 

‘Don’t wait for me. Order it yourself 
and I'll join you in half an hour. I must 
try to sketch those features.” 

‘Take care not to rouse the jealousy of 
the dark-eyed young fellow with the fal- 
con’s wing in his felt hat who stands by 
her side. They say that among these moun- 
tains the manners of the ninth century 
haven't wholly given place to those of the 
nineteenth, and you might chance to make 
acquaintance with the blade of his dagger.” 

Vivian laughed gayly. ‘‘ Never fear. I 
don’t mean to supply the newspapers with 
a sensational item. See what the osteria 
can produce in the shape of a dinner and 
Tl be ready to share it in half an hour.”’ 

Bertram knowing by long experience the 
futility of opposing any of Vivian’s whims 
left him and continued his way through 
the crowd, past the booth of burattini, near 
which the beautiful girl and her companion 
were standing, to the little osteria, where 
he ordered dinner, but put small faith in 
the ready ‘‘ Seguro, signor, seguro,’? which 
answered his request that it should be 
served in half an hour. 


Going up to the room that had been as- 
signed their ‘‘excellenzas’’ he glanced over 
the pages of a novel, vaguely conscious of 
the hum of voices rising from the little pi- 
azza, and sounding far more musical thus 
softened by distance, till lulled by its sopo- 
rific power, combined with a lengthy and 
particularly dull conversation in the book 
he was reading, he fell asleep. 

When roused by the clatter of dishes out- 
side his door announcing the arrival of din- 
ner, his first glance at the lengthening 
shadows betrayed the fact that the allotted 
half hour must have long since passed. The 
hum of voices was fainter, the little piazza 
far less crowded. Many of the peasants 
were doubtless already on the way to their 
crag-built homes, treasuring a fresh store 
of memories with which to while away the 
long days of the coming winter when the 
fierce winds sweeping over the peaks and 
the dense snows filling the mountain gorges 
would form impassable barriers around 
each village till the soft fingers of spring 
released the prisoners. Bertram hastily 
looked at his watch. Six o’clock! Where 
could Vivian be? 

Ere the vague wonder rising in his mind 
could become actual anxiety Vivian’s 
quick light step was heard on the stair and 
he entered the room just as the first dish 
was placed on the table. During the meal 
he chatted gayly about the fair, the feats of 
the burattini, the eager chaffering he had 
witnessed over a string of onions, but said 
no word of the wonderful peasant beauty. 
At last the dishes were removed, the waiter 
retired, and as the summer twilight began 
to creep slowly into the room the two young 
men lighted cigars, and while Vivian 
lounged carelessly in his chair Bertram 
stood at the window watching the last 
groups vanish from the piazza. 

‘Just imagine people so primitive as to 
look upon this festa as the one great event 
of the year, living on its memory when 
walled up by the snow all winter in their 
eyries among the cliffs. I’ve just been talk- 
ing to the village priest, and he tells me 
many of them have come miles and miles 
from Apennine hamlets, far from any high- 
way, and will return to-night, walking 
every step of the way. Women and little 
children, too! What hard lives half the 
world lead !”’ 

‘**T don’t know,”’ replied Bertram slowly 
without turning from the window. ‘I’m 
not so sure that these sturdy moun- 
taineers are not happier than we, born to 
the wants and needs of our complex civili- 
zation. Their scanty harvest give them a 
support, poor indeed in our eyes, but all 
they have ever known, and if one of them 
wishes to marry the girl he loves’’—here a 
faint touch of bitterness stole into his tone 
—‘‘no considerations concerning suitability 
of fortune need creep in to mar the hap- 
piness of their lives.”’ 

‘“Which being interpreted means Violet 
Vane,’’ remarked Vivian quietly. 

Bertram swung swiftly round, facing him. 
His dark face was flushed, his eyes blazed 
with a passionate light. 

“You have no right,’’ he began hotly, 
but ere he could finish the sentence Vivian 
interrupted him. 

‘*No right to use my eyes? Hear me out, 
old fellow,’’ he continued, laying his hand 
affectionately on his cousin’s shoulder. 
“This has been in my mind a long time— 
ever since you offered to come with me on 
this trip—and I’ve determined to say my 
say to-night. You can no more get rid of 
me than if I were the ‘Ancient Mariner ’ 
himself,’’ he added, assuming a jesting tone 
that ill concealed the real earnestness be- 
neath. ‘First, it is you, not I, who love 
Violet.” 

‘* A pleasant thing for me to hear,” almost 
groaned Bertram, ‘‘ when it is you, not J, 
who will marry her.”’ 

‘* That is not so certain, though it is my 
mother’s dearest wish. As you know, Vio- 
let is the daughter of her most intimate 
friend, and since her parents’ death has 
lived at Estmere Hall. I admit all her 
charms, nay, will own that I never saw so 
beautiful a face—until to-day,’’ he added, 
murmuring the last words under his breath, 
but Bertram’s quick ear caught their 
meaning. ‘‘ Yet while I acknowledge all 
the loveliness and grace my mother con- 
stantly praises, she has no more power to 
make my heart beat one throb quicker than 
if she were really the sister she always 
seems. I should never think ef treasuring 
withered violets she had given me, or wear- 
ing next my heart a cast-off glove—as wiser 
men than I have done.’’ He paused, cast- 
ing a laughing glance at his cousin, be- 
neath which Bertram again flushed hotly. 
“Thank God,” he continued, the jesting 
manner changing to one of unusual earnest- 
ness, ‘‘ that I discovered your secret in time. 


Violet was growing lovelier every day. My 
mother constantly urged me to marry her, 
and I really had no reason for delay. For 
years it had been tacitly understood that 
she was to become my wife, yet no spoken 
promise bound us. You remember Lady 
Trevor’s ball? How lovely she looked that 
night in her white dress trimmed with gar- 
lands of violets, which just suited her blue 
eyes and golden hair. We had been waltz- 
ing together and strolled into the conserva- 
tory. The fateful question was on my lips 
when the music stopped and you came to 
claim her for the next quadrille. She had 
dropped some violets from her bouquet. I 
saw you stop, raise them, press them to 
your lips, divined your secret, and resolved 
to leave the question unasked. That night 
I made up my mind to spend the summer 
on the continent. You generously offered 
to accompany me’’— 

“Don’t call me generous,”’ interrupted 
Bertram hoarsely. ‘‘I dared not stay lest 
I should forfeit all claim to be ranked 
among honorable men.” 

Vivian warmly grasped his hand. ‘‘ Dear 
old fellow ! Now listen to my proposal. It 
has been in my mind ever since we started, 
but I could never quite bring myself to 
make it. I suppose because everything 
suddenly doubles its value as it passes be- 
yond our reach, and I have never been so 
near loving Violet as when I have tried to 
tell you that you had my full and free con- 
sent—full and free, remember—to do your 
best to win her for your wife.” 

There was a death-like silence in the 
room. Bertram Grey was too much moved 
for speech. At last he said resolutely : 

**No, no, Vivian, you shall not sacrifice 
yourself. I could not enjoy my happiness if 
purchased at the expense of yours.”” Then 
with a sudden impetuosity that formed a 
strange contrast to his former quiet tone he 
exclaimed : “‘It is impossible that you 
should not love Violet. No man could live 
with her daily and still be heart-whole.”’ 

‘*Behold a marvel of the age then,”’ an- 
swered Vivian, laughing. ‘‘No, Bertram; 
my resolution is made. This is the last of 
July. I give you three months. If in that 
time you can win Violet no one will con- 
gratulate you more heartily than 1; if 
not’’—he hesitated, then continued slowly, 
‘‘why I must suppose she has given her 
love to me, and should be no gentleman if, 
having won, I failed to claim it. But at 
least there could be no cloud between ws, 
Bertram. I should be sure I had not stood 
in the way of your happiness.”’ 

‘*There could be no cloud between us in 
any case,’’ answered Bertram simply. 

‘*But perhaps’’—and even amid his own 
conflict of feeling Bertram noticed with 
surprise the sudden brightening of his 
friend’s countenance—‘“‘ perhaps you know 
that Violet loves you ?”’ 

‘“‘T have never dared ask myself the ques- 
tion.” 

“‘Then you must ‘ put your fortune to the 
touch.’ Better set off for England at once. 
I give you only three months’ time, remem- 
ber.” 

‘*T am quite ready,’’ answered Bertram. 
‘* Suppose we leave to-night. The moon is 
full, and we can take post horses.”’ 

‘*But I am not going,’’ returned Vivian, 
quietly. 

“Not going?’ exclaimed Bertram in 
amazement. 

“Not going,’’ repeated Vivian calmly, 
but with a peculiar compression of the lips 
under his blonde moustache that always 
warned those who knew him best of the 
folly of remonstrance. 

‘Then you intend to carry out our plan 
of traveling leisurely homeward by way of 
the Rhine ?”’ 

‘‘Not at all. I intend to stay here.” 

‘* Here ?’’ exclaimed Bertram. ‘‘ What 
in the name of wonder’’— 

‘*Do I propose to do?’’ interrupted Vi- 
vian, his gay blue eyes alight with sudden 
laughter at his companion’s bewilderment. 
‘*T will tell you. The first real work of my 
life. I mean to spend these three months 
in finding out whether I possess any of the 
stuff of which artists are made. If I have, 
good-by dilettanti toying with brush and 
palette. If not’’—he paused, the mirth in 
his eyes fading into a melancholy that made 
the bright face years older—‘‘ why I shall 
learn that my dreams of fame were only 
dreams and try to content myself with the 
sober realities of life. But I can’t fail,’’ he 
cried with sudden animation. ‘Such a 
model as that girl would inspire a statue. 
When I think of the stupid automatons on 
the Spanish stairs, hired season after season 
by one artist after another to serve for St. 
Joseph or Belisarius, Cleopatra or a Ma- 
donna, as the case may be, and compare 
them with her faultless beauty, I am lost 
in wonder at my own good luck. Con- 
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gratulate me, old fellow. The fates don’t 
often favor a man so far.”’ 

“You at least have had no reason to 
complain,” replied Bertram, looking at the 
joyous, handsome face. ‘‘ There have been 
few crumpled rose leaves in your couch. 
But how did you manage to secure the 
young girl fora model? I suppose it was 
hardly on the strength of your ‘bonnie blue 
een’ that she consented.” 

‘“‘No,”’ with a laugh and a faint flush. 
“It was partly, I believe, to spite the dark- 
browed mountaineer. When I broached 
the question in the best Italian I could 
muster she at first refused, but a peasant 
woman near her from the same village 
cried, ‘Thou’rt a foolish child, Beata, not 
to oblige the signor. It’s an easier way to 
earn scudi for the blind grandmother at 
home than to help gather the chestnut 
harvest for Tomaso’s father, who’s a hard 
master we all know. I’m sure he might 
copy all our faces, from the old grandfather 
down to my bambino, Pietro, for half the 
shining silver he has offered thee.’ The 
girl hesitated a moment, but before she 
could answer, Tomaso, with a scowl that 
would have made his fortune as a heavy 
villain on the stage, cried rudely, ‘Hold 
thy chattering tongue, Bianca, it’s naught 
to thee. Beata won’t sell her face for a 
few paltry scudi, like the bold wenches in 
Rome. I stand in my father’s place and 
Ill not give her leave’— The young girl 
flashed a withering look at him. ‘Thou 
wilt not give me leave! How long has 
Beata Chiavelli been forced to ask leave of 
thee?’ The fellow actually cowered, but 
darted a glance at me that brought to mind 
your warning words about the dagger. 
Little I cared for his jealous fury, as you 
may imagine, though I heard him grind 
his teeth and mutter various choice Italian 
oaths as I walked away with the lovely 
Beata to conclude arrangements for the 
sittings. My fair model dwells in one of 
the most inaccessible of the villages perch- 
ed on these Apennine cliffs, three long 
hours’ climb from here. My experience 
with the Alpine club will stand me in good 
stead now.”’ 

‘But why not have her come down to 
the osteria ?”’ asked Bertram. 

“T should as soon think of asking one of 
the goddesses to descend from- Olympus. 
My man, you talk as if she were one of the 
models on the ‘Spanish Stairs.’ It is a 
piece of the rarest good fortune to get her 
on any terms, and I shrewdly suspect yon- 
der handsome mountaineer’s rough inter- 
ference had more to do with her consent 
than either my entreaties or the ‘blind 
grandmother at home.’ Women are much 
the same the world over.”’ 

Bertram shook his head, but made no 
reply. 

‘*Besides I shall enjoy the scramble up 
the heights, the mountain air is like a 
draught of champagne, the very elixir of 
life, and I shall get wonderful effects of 
sunrise flushing these pinnacles of snow, 
and sunsets flaming through the chestnut 
woods that overhang every yawning chasm. 
It will be a delightful experience.”’ 

Bertram paced restlessly up and down 
the room. A feeling of vague anxiety 
filled his mind, yet he knew the sole result 
of its expression would be to strengthen 
Vivian’s determination to carry out this 
new caprice. He sighed heavily, ap- 
proached his friend, put both hands on his 
shoulders and gazed earnestly into the gay 
blue eyes. 

** Vivian, if any harm should come of this 
plan I should never forgive myself for ac- 
cepting your generous offer.”’ 

‘“What nonsense, dear old fellow! 
Harm! Do you expect me to tumble over 
a precipice or fall a victim to black-browed 
Tomaso’s dagger? As for my generosity, 
let no thought of my loss mar your joy if 
you win Violet. I will be perfectly frank ; 
my love for her is only a brother’s affec- 
tion, and though it might be fanned into a 
warmer feeling, at present 

‘My passion, matched with thine, 

Is as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto wine.” 
May our imperious laureate pardon me for 
varying the lines to suit the situation. Off 
with you as fast as post horses can travel 
and leave me to my mountain solitudes. 
Remember I grant you only three months; 
when the brown chestnut burrs begin to 
patter down in the forests I shall look for 
your letter.”’ 

‘* At least let me send William,” began 
Bertram, but was interrupted by a peal of 
laughter from Vivian. 

‘“My most respectable valet! What in 
the world would the poor fellow do here 
for three months, when we wouldn’t even 
take him to look after the luggage on our 
trip. Really, Bertram, I shall begin to 
think love has turned your brain, if you 


make any more absurd suggestions. One 
would imagine I was in a nest of bandits, 
instead of a respectable osteria in a pleasant 
little mountain village, that will settle into 
its wonted quiet till the next fair day comes 
round, Our fates will be decided by that 
time. God grant they may be happy ones,’’ 
he added with sudden earnestness. 


An hour later, thanks to the liberal use 
of ‘English gold,’’ Bertram Grey sat lean- 
ing back in a post-chaise, so absorbed in 
anticipations of his own coming happiness 
in seeing Violet’s fair face again and anxi- 
ety concerning the result of Vivian’s new 
whim, that he had no eyes for the mag- 
nificent panorama through which he was 
swiftly passing. 

The full moon, sailing through a cloud- 
less sky, flooded the rugged peaks with 
silvery light, shimmered on the chestnut 
woods clothing the mountain slopes and 
sparkled on the streams winding at the 
base of the towering cliffs, their banks 
bordered with white poplars, whose barks 
shone with a spectral lustre in contrast 
with the darker belts of foliage. 

In vain, the traveler paid no heed to the 
loveliness of nature ; his mind was wholly 
engrossed by thoughts of Violet and Vivian, 
and long after the latter, spite of his hard 
bed—the best the little osteria could afford 
its distinguished visitor—was lost in dreams 
of future fame and the beautiful Beata, 
Bertram, oppressed with shapeless fore- 
bodings that banished sleep, was whirled 
onward toward the nearest railway station 
through the silent splendor of the Italian 
night. 

The first flush of early dawn the fol- 
lowing morning found Vivian Estmere—a 
sturdy peasant lad trudging by his side to 
act as guide and carry his easel—climbing 
the steep paths that seemed scarce fit for 
any creature less sure-footed than the moun- 
tain goats toward the little hamlet of La 
Luparini, perched like an eagle’s eyrie on 
a lofty crag. But the agile young English- 
man heeded neither the roughness nor the 
length of the way—his artist eyes were 
feasting on scenes of beauty, than which 
earth can offer nothing lovelier—deep 
gorges draped with climbing vines, undu- 
lating ridges clothed with chestnut for- 
ests, towering pinnacles of rugged granite 
thrusting themselves abruptly into the clear 
blue depths of the Italian heavens, and still 
farther away, glimmering dimly through 
the purple haze, the distant peaks of the 
Carrara Alps. 

Higher and higher the two companions 
toiled—before them, separated by a narrow 
ravine, rose two lofty summits, as if some 
cataclysm in primeval days had cleft the 
solid mountain in twain. The peasant boy 
pointed to the crag on the right, and Vivian, 
following with his eyes the direction of the 
chubby forefinger saw, rising above a wall, 
whose rude masonry seemed a portion of 
the cliff itself, several roofs dominated by a 
crumbling tower, doubtless once the abode 
of some petty feudal lord, around whom 
his humbler neighbors huddled for protec- 
tion. 

Another half hour’s steady climbing 
brought them to their destination, the lit- 
tle village of La Luparini perched so near 
the edge of the chasm that a hundred paces 
from the rude gateway there was scarce six 
feet of space between the masonry and the 
yawning depths below. A tangle of trail- 
ing vines clustered over the low stone arch, 
through which Vivian and Beppo passed 
into the one steep narrow street of the 
hamlet, lined on either side by rough stone 
houses for the most part destitute of other 
windows than apertures in the wall, closed 
when occasion required by heavy shutters. 
At the door sat dark-eyed, dark-haired wo- 
men, looking -up from distaff and spindle 
to gaze wonderingly at the stalwart, blonde 
Englishman, while little children played 
about their feet. Not a man was visible, 
all had gone to till the fields or vineyards 
hidden away on some sunny slope amid the 
dark chestnut woods. 

Asking a question here and there Beppo 
walked steadily on, passing house after 
house till at the very end of the street they 
reached the ruined tower. Nearly roofless, 
its one habitable room was the sole shelter 
left the last descendant of a line of petty 
nobles who had lived in this lofty eyrie for 
ten centuries. Vines and moss had taken 
root in every aperture, trailing even over 
the vaulted doorway, through which the 
sunlight now poured revealing the dim in- 
terior, where Beata’s blind grandmother, 
a bent, withered crone, formed a striking 
foil to the peerless loveliness of the young 
girl, who stood leaning against a chair of 
richly-carved oak, black with age, whose 
back rose high above the old woman’s 
head. Vivian paused, spell-bound by the 


exquisite picture, and in that instant de- 
termined to cast aside his ambitious plan 
of painting Beata as Sappho and instead 
simply reproduce the scene before his eyes ; 
the doorway veiled by vines, the shadow 
of the leaves on the stone floor, Beata’s 
exquisite face and figure in the full glow 
of the sunshine, the grandmother’s with- 
ered features and bowed form in the dusky 
gloom. What a contrast between the radi- 
ance of youth and beauty and the decrepi- 
tude of age! The faces were cast in the 
same mould—the artist’s keen eye dis- 
cerned traces of former loveliness under 
the wrinkles of the crone. He would call 
the picture “The Last of Their Line.” 
Nothing more was needed than to place 
the group before him on canvas to be sure 
of an admiring crowd around it at the Ex- 
hibition. Fortune had favored him indeed. 
Who would have thought of finding such a 
miracle of beauty in a corner of the world 
so secluded as this Apennine hamlet ? 

Vivian could have gazed on for hours, 
but his little guide darted forward calling 
Beata to come and see the signor. 

The young girl stooped to whisper a few 
words to her grandmother, then turned to- 
ward the low doorway, already darkened by 
Vivian’s tall figure. The object of his visit 
had evidently been explained, and he soon 
succeeded in persuading the ancient dame to 
allow him to place her face on his canvas 
beside her granddaughter’s ; nay the re- 
quest visibly pleased her. Vivian with se- 
cret amusement wondered if in some vague 
way she fancied the manes of the “‘ proprie- 
ties,’’ the ghosts that haunt every English 
household, would thus be propitiated, then 
almost laughed aloud at the absurdity of 
imagining any idea of chaperonage had 
penetrated to this remote mountain fast- 
ness. The easel was speedily put in the 
best light and Vivian began to sketch the 
outline of the figures. Too much absorbed 
in his work for speech, the allotted hours 
passed rapidly away without the utterance 
of a word except to give directions for 
some change of attitude. Then he laid 
aside his brush and asked permission to 
leave easel and canvas in one corner of the 
spacious room. Consent was readily grant- 
ed, and putting a bright gold piece into the 
old grandmother’s wrinkled hand he bade 
Beata farewell, and with sturdy Beppo set 
out on his homeward way down the steep 
paths and under the overhanging chestnut 
boughs to the osteria. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE radiant heat of the sun is twice its illumi- 
nating power. 

Ice lying in the interstices of rocks will ex- 
plode them as effectually as dynamite. 


WERE the absorptive power of our atmos- 
phere removed all vegetation would cease. 


EXPERIENCE proves that less injury comes to 
the eyes from the electric than from gas light. 


Tue water of Lake Maggiore has been found 
to contain deposits of dead organisms of bacte- 
rian form. 


THE late Sir Robert Christison was considered 
an expert in matters of medical jurisprudence 
in England and Scotland. 


AN authority says there are no locust eggs 
east of the Rocky Mountains this year. The 
farmers of the West will bless 1882. 


THE Cooper Union School of Science in New 
York makes a full course of mathematics a ne- 
cessary preliminary to any thorough scientific 
study. 


PROFESSOR LEwIs Swirt, of the Warner As- 
tronomical Observatory, has received the De 
Lalande prize from the French Academy of 
Sciences. 


METALLIC objects may be colored by immers- 
ing them in a bath formed of 640 grains of lead 
acetate dissolved in 3450 grains of water and 
warmed to from 38° to 90° Fahr. 





Five hundred exhibitors have registered for 
the Crystal Palace Electrical Exhibition to take 
place in London. Of these more than four 
hundred are British. The display of electric 
lamps promises to be very good. 


PROFESSOR C. BINZ, in the Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschrift, announces the discovery of nerve 
depressing and sleep-producing properties in 
ozone. Without claiming present practical re- 
sults, he thinks the discovery may eventually 
prove serviceable. F 

EXPERIMENTS lately made at Krew, England, 
have proved that ordinary thermometers are 
very wild below the freezing point of water. 
The Meterological Observatory now tests ther- 
mometers for cireumpolar and northern sta- 
tions at the temperature of melting mercury, 
and with great success. 
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THE STILL Hour. 


Eorreo sy . 


. J. L. Russe. 





Scorn not the slightest word or deed 
Nor deem it void of power, 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed 
That waits its natal hour. 

No act falls fruitless, none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 


NARROWNESS is the mother of unbelief. 
—dJos. Cook. 


THE one answer to all criticism, the best 
test of all work is—result. 


Our bravest lessons are not learned 
through success, but misadventure.—B. 
Alcott. 


THE edge of religious controversy has 
changed. It may be as sharp, but it has 
lost its saw teeth.—John Miller. 


THE weak sinews become strong by their 
conflict with difficulties. Hope is born in 
the long night of watching and tears.—Dr. 
Chapin. 


A NEw thought may be false ; if it is it 
will pass away. When the new truth has 
come to life it bursts the old husks.—#. 
Heber Newton. 


THE best advertisement of a workshop 
is first-class work. The strongest attrac- 
tion to Christianity is a well-made Chris- 
tian character.—7. L. Cuyler. 

Ir we keep well and cheerful and the 
mind constantly active we never grow old. 
By and by we get to the end of the journey 
but we never grow old.—Z#. N. Kirk. 


I HAVE noticed that folks who have come 
to grief and quite failed have the rules how 
to succeed in life more at their fingers’ end 
than folks who have succeeded.— Thomas 
Hardy. 


THE golden harvest lies in the future, not 
the past. The true Eden is to come. Out 
of seemingly chaotic elements God is evolv- 
ing His kingdom of righteousness and joy 
and peace.—Lyman Abbott. 


EveN in this world martyrs shall have 
their judgment day, and their names which 
went down in the dust like a gallant ban- 
ner trodden in the mire shall rise again all 
glorious in the sight of nations.—Mrs. H. 
B. Stowe. 


CHRIST speaks as the high priest of the 
Divine nature, speaking as one who has 
come out from God and has nothing to bor- 
row from the world. The incense of the 
upper world is brought as perfume on His 
garments.—Horace Bushnell. 


Ir is the habitual thought that frames 
itself into our life. It affects us even more 
than our intimate social relations do. Our 
confidential friends have not as much to do 
in shaping our lives as the thoughts have 
which we harbor.—J. W. Teal. 


FIniaAt affection is the corner-stone of 
good morals and the most essential element 
of order and discipline in the State. Even 
in the republics of antiquity the rulers were 
styled fathers. The very name “ father’’ is 
itself.a law of justice and imposes the 
highest obligations.—Bishop Ryan. 


MENTAL emotions are as real as physical 
sensations. A thought is as real as a star, 
a sorrow is as real as a thunderstorm, Our 
joys and griefs are great revelations. Man 
has a spiritual perception whereby he ap- 
prehends the Almighty. ‘‘The pure in 
heart shall see God.’’—J. P. Newman. 


CuRIstT is not only the historical and doc- 
trinal centre of Christianity, but above all 
He is the centre of Christian life and expe- 
rience. We must begin with Him and end 
with Him. It is the mistake of thousands 
to begin with self or the church, ora creed, 
er the Bible or some plan of salvation, and 
alas, to end with them.—S. J. Niccolls, 





I wou.p teach children not to fear death 
by making them feel that they cannot die. 
Said Miss Elizabeth Peabody: “I would 
never say to a child ‘ You have a soul,’ but 
always ‘ You have a body.’”’ I think this 
remark has great wisdom. You, the essen- 
tial you, dwell in this body that grows and 


‘aches and groans and will be worn out by 


and by, but you will find another body, 
fair or foul, whichever you fashion your- 
self to dwell in, a body that expresses you, 
and which in its turn may be laid aside as yon 
go on and up.—Louise Chandler Moulton. 
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Philadelphia, March 29, 1882. 


NvuMEROUSs complaints from our adver- 
tising patrons and objections on the part of 
many of our readers to the stitched cover 
of the CONTINENT have induced us to make 
a change in its form. The change is not 
quite complete this week as the form of our 
first page is not yet fully determined. With 
a fixed purpose to adapt ““OuR CoNTINENT’”’ 
to the demands of the greatest number we 
are bound to adopt any change of form or 
purpose that may be necessary to accom- 
plish that end. 


THE next number of “‘OuR CoNTINENT”’ 
will contain in addition to our regular 
departments, the following special attrac- 
tions : . 

THE MARQUIS OF CARRABAS, a serial story, 
Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
THE CRUISE OF THE MYSTERY, an il- 
lustrated poem, CELIA THAXTER. 
CapTivE PLANTS, an illustrated scien- 

tific article, Pror. J. T. Rorurock. 

BETWEEN Two Horns, a story, 
SaraH P. PricHArD. 
A Camp SURPRISE, Evma W. DemeERITT. 
THE CARE OF OUR EYEs, 
Pror. WILLIAM THOMSON. 
UNDER GREEN APPLE BouGus, serial, 
continued, HELEN CAMPBELL. 
VALERIE’S FATE, continued, Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


No literary venture was ever more 
warmly welcomed and generally com- 
mended by the press than ‘Our Conti- 
NENT” has been. Its merits have been 
kindly magnified, and its deficiencies still 
more kindly passed over in silence. This 
charity all of those who are connected with 
its columns fully appreciate, and in the 
future, as hitherto, will most earnestly 
strive to deserve. We beg to tender our 
thanks to all our friends for words of good 
cheer; to those who have stayed their 
their hands as we passed by them in the 
cave of Engaddi, and especially to those 
constantly increasing thousands who have 
proved their faith by their works, and 
given us the substantial encouragement 
that accompanies subscription. 


THE editor has been the recipient of 
a sympathy on the part of many which 
wag not only unexpected in character but 
also in the source from which it has very 
generally come. That so wide an interest 
in his material success, and so profound a 
sympathy with the untoward fate that is 
assumed to portend should be manifested 
by many of those who have greeted:his con- 
nection with “‘Our ConTINENT ” with sad 
forebodings of misfortune, was to him a 
matter of very great surprise. He is happy 
to say to all such that he is sorry indeed to 
disregard their ‘‘cheerfu’ kind advises,’’ 
but really his imagination is too weak to 
bring nigh the evil day, and he is almost 
ashamed to say that he is growing fat in the 
face of their admonition. They must not 
despair, however. It has always been the 
common fate of doctors to die before their 
patients, and of prophets to be hoist by 
the petard of their own inspiration. The 
editor begs to assure them that it is not 
at all his fault that the ContTrneNT has 


- another, 
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not come to grief even sooner than they 
prophesied. The trouble is that his able 
and determined coadjutors are men of such 
little faith that they stubbornly declared 
that it should never die so long as the peo- 
ple wanted it, bought it, read it, and asked 
for more, to gratify all the prophets this 
side of Salt Lake City. As they outvote 
the editor he was compelled to submit. 
Hence he tenders this apology to all well- 
wishing prophets of evil. 








THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 

WHILE the power of Congress is being 
invoked to secure an International Copy- 
right law designed chiefly to promote the 
interests of publishers and enable the 
manufacturers of books on both sides of 
the Atlantic to enlarge their domain of 
exclusive privilege and enhance their ad- 
vantage over the unskilled and unsus- 
pecting author, it may not be inappro- 
priate to note some of the defects of our 
own law upon this subject. 

Whatever may have been the original 
status of the author with regard to the 
reproduction of his own work, the law of 
copyright, no doubt first intended for the 
protection and benefit of authors only, 
has failed to keep up with the march of 
improvement, and after, in a sense, cre- 
ating the modern publisher, has gradu- 
ally come to regard the manufacturer of 
books as by far the more important and 
deserving part of the book-producing 
agency. The first statute, the 8th of 
Anne, cap. 19, enacted in 1710, had re- 
ference only to the author’s rights and 
interest. It was entitled an act ‘for the 
Encouragement of Learning.”? Its pur- 
pose, as unmistakably expressed, was to 
encourage and promote authorship by 
securing its rewards to the man who gave 
it his time and labor. Until the 8th of 
Geo, II, ec. 13, enacted in 1735, the pub- 
lisher had no status under the copyright 
laws of England, except as the agent of 
the author. Every contract between au- 
thor and publisher then was in the nature 
of a special partnership and subject to 
equitable regulation and control. It is 
even doubtful if the author’s right under 
the original statute was transferable to 
Under the latter statute, de- 
signed especiajly for the protection of 
mezzotint engravings, the publisher first 
crept in as one of the “divers persons”? 
who ‘‘by their own genius, industry, 
pains and expense have invented and en- 
graved,”’ etc., wherefore the ‘ proprie- 
tor” is named with the inventor as enti- 
tled to protection. 

From that day until the present the 
right of the author has grown relatively 
less and that of the owner relatively 
greater, until now, under our American 
statute, the author and publisher are put 
on exactly even terms as to the protec- 
tion given except in one respect, where 
the author has a dubious advantage, 
and another, in which the publisher has 
a very decided one. 

The author is a mere attachment of the 
publisher so far as securing compensation 
for his labor is concerned. The protection 
which is granted him seems to be only 
incidental to the advantage afforded the 
manufacturer. The publishing trade, 
rather than the work of authorship, is 
the subject of encouragement and pro- 
tection now. 

There has, it is true, been a gradual 
enlargement of the field of copyright. 
Little by little, its borders have been ex- 
tended to include new products of science 
and art. Now and then, its flagrant in- 
justice, as in the robbery of Mrs, Stowe 
under cover of its provisions and the pro- 
tection of a hostile and prejudicial judi- 
ciary, of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
rightfully her due, have forced our legis- 
lators to do tardy justice to struggling 
genius by amendment of the law. But 
there has been very little improvement in 
its methods and none at all in its effect- 
iveness. The man who hires a starving 
author to work for his daily bread may 
still secure to himself a life-long revenue 
from the work done under such compul- 
sion. Millions have been made out of 
works thus stolen by literary foot-pads 
under the protection of this statute, while 
the heart that conceived and the brain 
that elaborated the work of which the 
country speaks with pride has reaped 
only a barren fame from the most ex- 
haustive labor. 

The blame for this state of affairs lies 
very largely with our authors themselves, 





The interest of author and publisher 
must always be, to a certain degree, at 
variance, The one naturally extols the 
merit of intellectual production and the 
other of book-manufacture. The one 
represents the contents of the book and 
the other the cover. Each author has 
only his own individual interest to care 
for. Every publisher has the whole united 
book trade behind him. The publishers 
stand. together, the authorsalone. Even 
in the matter of an international copy- 
right, it is amusing to note how a few 
publishers step forward as the vicarious 
representatives of American productive 
thought and patronizingly ‘invite all 
American authors to unite” with them 
**in-securing protection to the works of 
American genius !”’ 

If American authors had the power of 
combining and co-operating with each 
other for their common advantage, which 
is possessed by American artisans, they 
would soon gain a thousandfold more by 
the amendment and extension of our do- 
mestic copyright statutes than they can 
ever hope to receive by any international 
code devised by publishers for their own 
advantage. An international law is well 
enough in its way, but is an actual evil 
when it distracts attention from the im- 
perfections and glaring injustice of the 
copyright laws, not only of the United 
States but also of Great Britain. 

ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


STONING THE “PROPHETS.” 

SPEAKING of Salt Lake City brings to 
mind the fact that the crusade against 
polygamy is assuming proportions alto- 
gether unparalleled at the North. It is pe- 
euliar in that it has its headquarters in the 
pulpit. Upon this question there seems to 
be a substantial unity among the churches. 
Almost every pulpit sounds the trumpet of 
alarm to a congregation in thorough sym- 
pathy with the sentiment expressed. Hardly 
atowr or village of the Northern States 
having in it a single heavenward-pointing 
spire has failed to make its voice heard in de- 
nunciaton of this far-away evil of the West- 
ern plains. Perhaps the fact that they were 
firing at long range has not tended to make 
the bombardment of the ‘Prophets’ ”’ 
stronghold any less furious. The movement 
has already borne fruit in the new bill aimed 
at polygamy which will probably be a law 
before these words meet the reader’s eye. 
Whether it will be as effectual as its advo- 
cates anticipate may be fairly doubted. So 
far as its operation may be guessed, it would 
seem that this act would have the effect to 
put the political control of the Territory in 
the hands of the Gentiles and non-polyga- 
mous Mormons. That these, both in num- 
bers and estate, constitute an almost insig- 
nificant minority is very evident. There is 
every reason to believe that the polygamous 
Mormons will not tamely yield an inch of 
the ground which has been won for the 
Church they control by their courage and 
subtlety in the past. Considering their 
strength and daring, it would seem that the 
only result to be reasonably expected of 
this measure.will be to establish in Utah 
a system of intimidation and violence which 
shall be as intangible and irresistible as the 
Ku-klux of the South in their palmiest 
days. Where the Government will find men 
willing and able to carry this law into force 
at the ballot-box is a question that may well 
be asked. It is one thing to apply such 
an act in a community where the forces are 
pretty evenly divided, and quite another to 
carry it into effect where one party pos- 
sesses all the property, the boldness, the 
cunning and the organization, and the other 
has only poverty, paucity of numbers, lack 
of harmony and a distant Government, the 
capacity of which to do nothing to secure 
the enforcement of its laws has passed into 
a proverb. The experience of reconstruc- 
tion legislation should show the danger of 
putting the control of any section into the 
hands of apart of its population by dis- 
abling the rest. The act may be all right 
on paper, and its motive entirely com- 
mendable ; unless, however, human nature, 
and especially Mormon nature, has very 
greatly changed of late, it is destined only 
to be a significant failure. Gentiles of 
sagacity who have no especial aptitude for 
the role of martyrs will be apt to find the 
near future a good time to move away from 
the City of the Saints. The only measure 
of relief that wouid be safe to them and be 
likely to prove successful, is the one propo- 
sing to repeal the territorial law, and es- 
tablishing an appointive commission to 
govern Utah until it becomes sufficiently 
civilized to be admitted into decent society 
again. 
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ESTHETICISM, OLD AND NEW. 


EsTHETICs is that branch of psychology 
which is based, not upon our cognitive fac- 
ulties nor upon our conations, but upon 
our feelings—our constitution to be pleased 
and pained by objects in nature or art. In 
its elements and objects therefore it is no 
new thing : Adam and Eve were the first 
esthetes. Plato, who wrote upon the beau- 
tiful—to kalon—always associated it with 
the good—to agathon. 

The French philosopher, Cousin, has 
drawn the distinction clearly in his trea- 
tise ‘‘ Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien.”’ The 
science of the true, is logic; that of the 
good, ethics; and that of the beautiful, 
esthetics. He endeavors to discover a sin- 
gle quality in which they all agree—an 
ideal beauty—and he can find the realiza- 
tion of this only in the Deity. ‘‘God,”’ he 
says, ‘‘in whom is combined absolute unity 
with infinite variety is necessarily the real- 
ized ideal of all beauty.’’ Unfortunately 
this brings us no nearer to our ideal, for 
‘*who, by searching, can find out God ?”’ 

The German Hegel and his followers 
have classified the arts as the enshrine- 
ment of beauty. The arts of form and 
color are architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. These are silent, ponderous arts, de- 
pending upon the material. Above them, 
and an advance from the material, is music. 
Sound, so much less material, carries us 
into a higher region. What can exalt us 
still more into the atmosphere of the al- 
most purely ideal? Poetry, the crown of 
the arts. It can build and chisel and paint 
to the mind as powerfully as the formative 
arts. It is music in rhythm of language 
and cadence of thought. It is the choicest 
shrine of ideal beauty; and it enshrines 
beauty forever. In all the arts beauty lives 
and grows, and its immortal life and 
growth are fitly described by Keats, an 
unconscious esthete, in those oft-quoted 
lines : 

‘+A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases. *’ 

Of those who are responsible for the out- 
coming of the new estheticism, which is 
striving not so much to diffuse beauty into 
all things human as to find a separate re- 
gion for it,— 

** Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth **— 

the two most prominent names are those 
of Keats and Ruskin. The former was 
entirely unconscious of a mission to teach. 
He found within him an inspiration and a 
gift. Poetry came welling forth from his 
lips like a spring from the earth. ‘The 
genius of poetry,’’ he said, ‘‘must work 
out its own salvation in a man; it cannot 
be matured by law and precept, but by 
sensation and watchfulness in itself. In 
‘Endymion,’*’ he adds, ‘‘I leaped head- 
long into the sea, and thereby have become 
better acquainted with the soundings, the 
quicksands and the rocks than if I had 
stayed upon the green shore and piped a 
silly pipe and taken tea and comforta- 
ble advice."’ To this individualism Keats 
added the element of romantic and pas- 
sionate love for a woman, and in this 
combination we have the text of the new 
estheticism. 

In what may be called the moral beauty 
of nature and art, Ruskin is the leader. 
From his youth he has been searching for 
beauty, and she, while keeping in sight, 
flies before him and evades his grasp. He 
can only tell us that there is a realm in 
which she reigns, and that our intuition, 
schooled by patience, may attain to it, and 
that every one should strive to reach it and 
live in it. 

As for curious fancies of flowers and cos- 
tumes, we may say that as a coxcomb in 
his immaculate dress is a walking protest 
against slovenliness, so the new estheti- 
cism, as yet undefined and restless, is a 
standing rebuke to the gross materialism 
and grinding utilitarianism of the age. The 
satire is based upon truth that England has 
become ‘‘a nation of shopkeepers.’’ What 
are her idols? Material power, revenue, 
lands and goods. And the training of the 
intellect has been mainly that it may con- 
duce to these creature comforts. Now 
there is something better than all this— 
an ideal for which the great representative 
faculty, the imagination, must be nurtured 
and trained. It is the realm of taste, of 
which ideal beauty is queen. Only let us 
return to one thought: as Plato declared 
that there could be no beauty without 
goodness, and Cousin found the perfect 
enshrinement of beauty in God, so let us 
be vigilant lest the new estheticism be- 
come a pander to vice and a foe to the 
pure religion and undefiled which, accord- 
ing to the Apostle, finds its exponent and 
illustration in charity and purity. 

Henry Coppke 
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“WHO CALLED ME?” 


PATIENT, with weight of years upon his head, 
The old man sat within the chimney nook ; 
His ears were dull, he heard no word was said ; 
His eyes were dim, he read no face or book. 

Serene and still, without a doubt or fear ; 
Between two worlds, not wholly there nor here. 


One night the gray face brightened with strange 
light. 
“Who called me?’’ with quick eagerness he 
cried, 
And held his head erect and sat upright. 
“Who called me?’’ then he softly smiled and 
sighed : 
‘*Tt was my mother’s voice ; she called me so 
When evening shadows fell long, long ago.”’ 


He mused some hours, then suddenly once more 
Broke into smiles, and said, ‘‘ Be still! Be 
still! 
I hear the squirrels on the forest floor ! 
I hear the hunter’s voice upon the hill ! 
It must be morning now o’er land and sea : 
I hear my brother—he is calling me.”’ 


The summons came again at middle night ; 
We saw the glory through Death’s mystic gray. 
“Coming !’’ he cried, his face with wonder 
bright. 
“A good night, dears !’’ and so he went away. 
Yet while we listened, worshipping and dumb, 
I heard him passing to some Presence, say : 
‘“* Haste thee before, and tell my dead I come !"" 
MARY A. BARR. 


THE DECLINE OF THE LOVER. 

“ALL the world’s a stage,” and love is 
the axis upon which the drama and the 
universe revolve. It would seem as if but 
little study were required to express the 
most natural passion of the human heart. 
but experience and observation prove that 
few are inasters in the mighty art, and the 
most diligent application may not insure 
the applause and appreciation so ardently 
sought by the stage lover. 

Young maidens who aspire to the réle 
of Juliet or Ophelia or The Lady of Lyons 
may be conscious of their own ability to 
distinguish themselves, but of what avail 
are Juliet’s sighs and amorous glances if 
Romeo is not perfect in his part and does 
not acquit himself so that the audience 
shall say with inward satisfaction, ‘‘ Now 
that was like a lover !”’ : 

The whole beauty and intensity of Ophe- 
lia’s misery and Pauline’s scorn depend on 
the skill and tact of the lover to apprehend 
the situation and lead it up to the grandly 
momentous issue. A look, a gesture, is 
not lost upon the audience, and ,there is a 
charm in refined love-making that has an 
irresistible influence upon old and young, 
the educated and the ignorant. 

There be lovers in these days. Ah yes, 
hosts of them. But such lovers! They 
study their part, they play it well—that is, 
according to the book—but there is no 
spontaneity, no readiness to catch the hu- 
mor of the maid, no response to her capri- 
cious or exacting moods. 

**The wretch is centred all on self.*? 

His Orlando amounts to so little, is so in- 
sipid in fact, that you are provoked at Ro- 
salind for lowering her dignity by falling 
in love with such an unattractive clown. 
His Romeo is mawkish and sentimental, 
but not real flesh and blood, and in more 
modern plays he is even more statuesque 
and commonplace. Statuesque is the new 
word to express dullness, and the number 
of actors and actresses posing in that réle 
can hardly be estimated. 

The action of the play is often all that 
keeps it alive ; and such is the restlessness 
of the age that it is difficult to hold an au- 
dience spell-bound or to thrill them merely 
by a display of dramatic oratory. Imagine 
our forefathers and mothers gathering into 
barns, oblivious to the lack of stage acces- 
sories and regardless of incongruities, lis- 
tening with rapt attention to the impas- 
sioned eloquence of a Kean, a Kemble, a 
Garrick or a Booth! 

The vital spark that kept ‘‘ Hazel Kirke”’ 
alive for such an extraordinary length of 
time was centred not in Hazel herself, al- 
though she performed her part well, but in 
the lovers, of whom there were three ; the 
success of the piece proving ‘“‘there’s luck 
in odd numbers.”’ 

The saucy assurance of Pittacus Green, 
whose ‘‘ Will you permit me?” lent an ad- 
ditional flavor to his love-making ; the self- 
sacrificing devotion of Aaron Rodney and 
the sincere though rather complicated at- 
tachment of Arthur Carringford, made up 
an ingenious web in which the lucky man- 
ager caught many a golden fly. 

Adelaide Neilson, in the intensity of her 
passion and the fervor with which she gave 
it expression, was apt to obscure the lover, 
who literally played ‘‘second fiddle” to 
her brilliant performances ; and the same 





MRS. ALEXANDER, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOOING 0’T,”’ 


Is it a month or a year or ten? 


“HER DEAREST FOE,” ‘‘ VALERIE’S FATE,’’ ETC. 


The impression is still so fresh that in these days 


when impressions are as innumerable and as shifting as the changes of a kaleidoscope, 


the latest only leaving much trace on the memory, one would say yesterday. 


Yet it is 


years since the persistent novel reader, always hoping for something better than the last, 
opened one day upon the pages of a story, so fresh and unhackneyed—so free from the 
blue lights and general gruesomeness of several among the popular English novelists, 
that one blessed the publisher who in ‘‘The Wooing O’t’’ opened before us an undiscov- 


ered region of quiet satisfaction. 


Henry Holt in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series”’ has introduced many unfamiliar names, the 
majority however quickly becoming friends, but in the long catalogue hardly one has 
given purer pleasure than Mrs. Alexander, who from ‘‘The Wooing O’t,”? and ‘Her 
Dearest Foe,’? down to her present work in ‘‘ Valerie,’’ has been everything that the 


often unsavory realistic school is not. 


If there is little subtle analysis there is always a 
keen and clear understanding of the springs that underlie action. 


Her plots are never 


elaborate, but they are always coherent and well-planned, and even when the reader sees 


the end from the beginning, interest is stimulated by unexpected touches. 
If her heroes now and then have a suggestion of the ‘‘ Rochester 


are all true to nature. 


Iler women 


school”’ they are still live men, who, whatever entanglements may be their portion, never 
sneak nor lie nor indulge in the tricks and manners common among the popular novelist’s 


creations. 


That her own personality is still in great degree veiled may be considered as 


phenomenal in these times of persistent unveiling, but it adds a charm to the delicate 
work which has yet to know any taint, and which places her in many points at the head 


of living novelists among women. 


may be said in regard to Sarah Bernhardt, 
who one might imagine would not need 
very effective support. Still these are ex- 
ceptional instances and do not disprove the 
fact that the stage lover is, or ought to be, 
the central figure round whom the interest 
of the play revolves. 

The decline of the lover antedates and 
virtually prognosticates the decline of the 
drama. His is no subordinate part to be 
put into the hands of any one who has a 
talent for elocution and a fair knowledge 
of stage proprieties. To lead my lady 
gracefully from a room, to avoid entangle- 
ments in her train, to wait upon her atten- 
tively and assiduously—these be good in 
their way, but do not entirely cover the 
ground. 

Statuesque lovers may do for wax-work 
exhibitions, but where the real thing is re- 
quired, where burning words demand a 
corresponding flame, the eyes of the audi- 
ence are upon the lover and not a sigh or a 
glance escapes them. Therefore he who 
undertakes the réle of a lover should as- 
sume to possess the soul of a lover, for in 


that way only can he make himself person- 
ally and professionally attractive. He who 
woos well wins well, on and off the stage. 

‘*Love is the art of hearts and heart of 
arts. Conjunctive looks and interjectional 
sighs are its vocabulary’s greater half.’ 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

Henry JAMES has been recently described 
by a friend as having lost the delicate look 
characterizing him as a young man, and to 
have become full though not stout in fig- 
ure. He is now ruddy, with dark brown 
eyes and hair, closely cropped beard, anda 
suggestion of baldness. His youthful ten- 
dency to stammer has been entirely over- 
come, but he is somewhat of an invalid, 
though looking always as if the possessor 
of perfect health. In his manner is not one 
suspicion of snobbishness. He is modest 
and kindly and in all senses a gentleman, 
his Anglicism being more in his books ap- 
parently than in himself. 


To draw inferences is the great business 
of life.—John Stuart Mills. 
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VALERIE’S FATE. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Miss RmppELL was much impressed by 
the change which seemed to have come to 
Sybil Owen since Mrs. Hartwell’s party and 
Eric Floyd’s departure. She was quieter, 
kinder, more attentive to her aunt, who 
began to admit that possibly she might 
have some good in her after all ; and Vale- 
rie, though taken up with her private griefs, 
to say nothing of the special worry respect- 
ing his project of marrying her to his old 
friend’s son, instituted by her uncle, could 
not help observing that Sybil was unusually 
silent and tender in her ways, bestowing 
frequent sudden uncalled hugs and kisses 
on her friend, and that sometimes she ap- 
peared on the point of uttering something 
which she checked with abrupt transparent 
suppression. Nevertheless the alteration 
was for the better, and Valerie imagined 
that she had come to some secret under- 
standing with Eric Floyd, especially as she 
never mentioned him or Captain Grey, nor 
did they ever encounter the latter gentle- 
man in their walks to and from lecture or 
lesson. 

‘I think Captain Grey must have gone 
with his friend Mr. Floyd,’’ said Valerie 
one afternoon about ten days after the 
Hartwells’ dance. We never see him now.”’ 

“Oh, he has gone to see his mother, 
Lady Grey, at Dover,”’ said Sybil absently. 
“As to Eric, are you sure he has left 
Paris ?”’ 

‘*T know nothing about him except what 
you and Miss Riddell tell me,’’ returned 
Valerie rather surprised. 

** Ah, well, Zam not sure about anything. 
I mean’’— 2 

They walked on in silence for a little 
way (they were returning from the singing 
class), then Sybil exclaimed apropos to 
nothing, ‘I do not think anything makes 
one sv good as feeling that somebody loves 
you—really, you know, with all his or her 
heart.’” 

** Certainly ! 
fection.” 

*Justso. That is the reason 1 was always 
better with you than any one else! I do 
love - you, Valerie!’ squeezing her arm 
tightly, ‘‘and I believe you will be very, 
very happy one of these days! But there, 
| must not begin to talk for I always say 
too much.”’ 

‘You are quite mysterious, Sybil. Are 
you going to be worthy your name and 
predict my fortunes ?”’ 

‘*No.”? A long pause. ‘* Valerie, I want 
you to spend to-morrow afternoon with me, 
though it is your half holiday. 

‘*Very well, dear; I am sure I do not 
care to go home, it is not like home to 
me !”? 

But the following afternoon there was a 
change of plans, Sybil had received a note 
in the morning from Mrs. Hartwell inviting 
her to dine, go to the opera and sleep at the 
Rue de L-—, which invitation Miss Rid- 
dell had permitted her niece to accept. So 
Valerie helped her to pack a hand port- 
manteau, and bid her ‘‘ Au revoir.’”’ She 
was suprised to see that Sybil looked pale, 
and that the hand she held was tremulous. 
**Are you not well, dear ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, quite well; that is I have a 
slight cold. I will go and lie down till 
about four o'clock. I do not want to be 
too early at the Hartwells’. Are you going 
now ?”’ 

‘*Yes. Miss Riddell is coming with Miss 
Smith and myself to look at the skaters, it 
is so beautiful to-day! Then I shall go on 
home.”’ 

‘“‘Well, good-by, dear, dear Valerie’’— 
with a sudden impulse Sybil threw her 
arms round her neck and kissed her warmly. 

Pondering on what could have moved 
her friend to such a demonstration, Vale- 
rie ran quickly down stairs to meet Miss 
Riddell and Miss Smith, to whom Miss 
Green had joined herself. 

‘Existence is a positive pleasure in such 
weather,’’ exclaimed Miss Riddell, stepping 
briskly forward. She had quite recovered 
from her cold and was in unusually good 
spirits. ‘‘One believes and hopes on a day 
like this! I want you to hope too, Vale- 
rie. You must arrange with your uncle to 
see me the day after to-morrow ; it will be 
better to pay my visit in your absence. 
Sybil may not be back in time to come with 
me; but that is no matter. I have settled 
with Madame Rosambert. Weare to leave 
in a fortnight. Sybil will go to my broth- 
er’s; but I have a snug little pied 4 terre 
of my own in London, where you shall 
come and stay with me.”’ 

**You are indeed kind,”’ cried Valerie. 


Nothing constrains like af- 
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“Yes, I must go with you. I feel as if I 
could not bear to stay behind !” 

‘“‘And Iam determined you shall not,” 
said Miss Riddell resolutely. ‘‘Now we 
must talk to those two girls! Will you 
undertake Miss Green ?”’ 

A fall of snow during the night had 
cleared and softened the air, and nothing 
could be brighter or more cheering than 
the aspect of the lake in the Bois de Bou- 
logne. A large space between the island 
and the right bank at the upper end of the 
lake had been well swept, the trees on the 
gently shelving banks were lightly strewn 
with frozen snow, which glittered and 
sparkled in the clear wintry sunlight as if 
some fairy had scattered jewels broadcast. 
The sky spread out a boundless space of 
deepest blue, free from the smallest cloud- 
let. The snow crisp, dry and beaten down 
by the many pedestrians offered a pleasant 
path, and below on the lake skimmed and 
gyrated a variegated crowd—red-skirted, 
sable-mantled ladies with bright tinted 
feathers in their hats ; here a uniform and 
there a gayly-painted sleigh pushed by the 
gentleman in attendance on its fair inmate. 
’ Miss Riddell and her companions walked 
quickly to and fro on the path beside the 
ice admiring the performances of some, 
laughing at the awkwardness of others. 
Poor Valerie smiled and spoke mechani- 
eally, looking wistfully at the animated 
scene, grieving with a strange numb pain, 
that she could not enjoy it—that life, the 
world; her whole outlook was changed 
and shrouded in a dull gray mist of hope- 
lessness and indifference. 

“Look !’’ cried Miss Riddell suddenly. 
“Isn’t that Eric Floyd skimming away 
like lightning, going toward the bridge 
between the two islands.” 

‘“*Where?”’ cried Miss Green. ‘Is he 
the gentleman that used to skate so beau- 
tifully with Miss Owen?” 

“IT thought he had left Paris,”’ said Va- 
lerie, her heart suddenly waking from its 
torpor to beat wildly, suffocatingly. 

** So did J,’’ returned Miss Riddell. ‘In 
fact he seemed too disgusted with Paris to 
remain another hour.”’ 

“‘There—there is the Canadian who 
skates so wonderfully,”’ said one of two 
French gentlemen who paused beside them. 
‘*T thought he was no longer here.” 

“But where is the ‘mignonne Anglaise’ 
who used to skate with him always? He- 
is alone n’est ce pas ?”’ 

How eagerly Valerie strained her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the figure she knew so 
well! How bitterly she regretted her own 
stupidity that missed seeing him as he 
passed! Surely she was unusually dull 
and unobservant! Meantime Miss Riddell 
looked about her with considerable curi- 
osity, and uttered a good many exclamations 
expressive of her surprise, her bewilder- 
ment at Mr. Floyd’s sudden reappearance. 
*“*T dare say he is looking for Sybil and 
myself,” she said. ‘‘I will stay here awhile 
as he may return.”’ 

‘Then I must say good by,” said Vale- 
rie. ‘*My uncle no doubt already expects 
me.”’ 

“T will not keep you then,” returned 
Miss Riddell, ‘‘and I shall make my way 
to Passy on Saturday.” 

“Thank you, dear Miss Riddell. Do 
not stay too late ; it wili be very cold when 
the sun is down.”’ 

Valerie slowly ascended the bank, but 
did not take the shortest route to Passy. 
No doubt the view down the lake from the 
road that crosses between the upper and 
the lower sheet of water would be very 
pretty ; she therefore walked on in that di- 
rection, looking keenly, intensely down 
upon the skaters hoping to distinguish the 
figure which had escaped her notice before. 
She was confused and upset, and shrunk in 
a way quite new to her from the idea of her 
somewhat uncongenial home. Had she in- 
deed done well or wisely in rejecting so 
honest and true a gentleman as Eric Floyd, 
and for so slight a reason? She almost 
thought that if she had it to do again she 
would not, or could not. At this point in 
her vague reflections she heard some screams 
and a confusion of many voices, which 
seemed to come from the opposite side of 
the island. She also noticed that: numbers 
of persons began to walk rapidly, some in- 
deed to run round the bend of the road 
beyond her. ‘‘Some accident I am afraid,” 
she thought, but hesitated to press on, fear- 
ing to see some painful sight or become 


? 


’ entangled with a crowd. Still, an odd, 


painful anxiety would not let her turn her 
steps to Passy, so she lingered hoping to 
gain some information respecting the cause 
of the excitement. 

Presently one of the gentlemen who had 
remarked on Floyd’s skating came up as if 
from the scene of what Valerie supposed 


was an accident, accompanied by an elderly 
lady who was speaking with much anima- 
tion. ‘‘The only unsafe spot,’’ she was 
saying in French, “‘and the ‘gardiers’ 
warned him in vain. If his head had not 
got under the ice he might have been saved 
as it was.”’ 

‘Forgive me, Madame,”’ said Valerie. 
stung by a sudden unaccountable fear. 
‘Can you tell me if an accident has oc- 
curred ?”’ 

‘*Mais oui, Mademoiselle, a fatal acci- 
dent,”” replied the gentleman. ‘One of 
the best skaters here ventured too rashly 
on a dangerous part of the ice at the other 
side there and in a moment was immersed ! 
I know not if he injured himself in falling, 
but I have just seen him carried to the 
bank quite dead.” 

‘Have you any idea who’’—she paused 
feeling herself grow cold. 

“Yes, the unfortunate gentleman was 
well known. He is the Canadian whose 
skating was so remarkable. What a blow 
his death will be to the pretty English girl 
who used to be his partner !”’ 

While he still spoke Valerie darted away. 
For the moment her senses seemed to leave 
her. She forgot the whole world in the 
wild desire to look on Eric’s face once more 
alive or dead—to touch his hand, to kiss 
his cold cheek. Oh, if she had but told 
him how dear he was to her! Could it be 
that he had ceased to breathe, to live, to 
love. The air about her, the tramp of the 
passers-by seemed to echo and re-echo the 
terrible words ‘‘ quite dead.”’ 

Many turned to look at the slight grace- 
ful girl, whose young face was so white 
and set as she hurried past without seeing 
them, and so she sped on, till turning to 
descend a path which led down to where a 
crowd by the water’s edge was, slowly dis- 
persing she almost ran against a gentleman 
who was coming in the opposite direction— 
a very tall gentleman in a loose brown over- 
coat and a fur cap, with a pair of skates 
over his arm. She stopped and uttered a 
ery, then ciasping his arm with both her 
hands she cried, ‘‘ Eric, Eric! Ah, good 
heavens it is not true! Youaresafe! You 
are well! You did not fall through the 
ice! You are—ah, what have I said? You 
will think I have lost my senses, Mr. 
Floyd; but I was so shocked, so startled” 
—her voice died away, though her lips still 
moved and quivered. | 

Floyd looked down upon her, first with 
utter and extreme astonisliment, then a 
light began to -sparkle in his eyes. He 
laid one hand for a moment on hers which 
held his arm. ‘I understand,”’ he said, 
‘*some one has told you I had gone through 
and been drowned. It was one of the 
sweepers ; but they have got him out and 
he is coming round. Valerie’’—the way 
he uttered her name was a caress—‘“‘ you 
ean hardly stand. There is a sheltered 
seat across here behind the rocks. You 
must sit down and recover yourself.”’ 

How she reached it Valerie never knew. 
She was in a maze of joy, terror, confu- 
sion, and so shaken that she instinctively 
clung to Floyd’s arm. When they were 
safe in the nook to which he guided her, 
Eric took both her hands in his and hold- 
ing them gently, firmly, exclaimed : ‘‘Then 
you care whether I am dead or alive—care 
enough to luse your color, your self-com- 
mand? My dear, if you cared even a little 
for me, why have you given me such pain ?”’ 

Valerie could hardly articulate. ‘‘I do 
not know what you can think, but had I 
not better go home ?”’ 

“*My love—my dear,’’ he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ you have let me see a little bit 
of your heart and I wiil never let you go 
again. Tell me why you would not listen 
to me the other day. When I told you you 
were all the world to me, why did you re- 
fuse me ?”’ 

Then brokenly, hesitatingly, Valerie 
confessed her dread of interfering with 
Sybil; of disappointing Miss Riddell; of 
upsetting the family schemes. ‘You do 
not know how sweet and kind Sybil was 
to me, and I have not met so much kind- 
ness in my life that I can afford to be un- 
grateful, so”’— 

**Sybil cares for nothing so much as her 
own vanity. I am exceedingly obliged to 
you all for disposing of me; but you see 
I had fixed my own thoughts and hopes in 
a different direction.”’ 

“Then,” urged Valerie, collecting her- 
self, **it was all so sudden, so unlooked 
for that I could hardly believe you would 
eare much—very deeply I mean—and I 
could not bear to be treacherous.”’ 

“Yes it is, or has been sudden,”’ said 
Floyd thoughtfully. ‘‘Six weeks ago I 
did not know you existed, and now, in 
spite of your coldness, your rejection, you 
have grown part of myself. Valerie, you 





must not play with these fantastic notions 
of honor any longer. Look at me, dearest, 
and let me read the truth in your eyes.”’ 

And Valerie in some inexplicable way 
found herself compelled to raise her lov- 
ing, pathetic, gray eyes to his. 

What he read there at any rate seemed 
to give him strange delight. He murmured 
something like a thanksgiving, and after a 
short expressive silence exclaimed : ‘‘Come, 
I must not let you stay here in the cold. 
You are shivering already. A quick walk 
to Passy will warm you.” He rose and 
offered his arm to her. 

‘*Are you coming with me?’’ asked Va- 
lerie, half frightened. 

“Of course I am,”’ said Floyd, laugh- 
ing—such a happy laugh! ‘The sooner 
I have it out with your uncle the better. 
I hope to make it all right, though you 
will be an awful loss to him.” 

Even among the sorrows and struggles 
and imperfections of this life there are rare 
moments of rest, of unspeakable blessed- 
ness, which, could they last, would leave 
nothing to imagine of heaven, and those 
which followed while Valerie and her lover 
traversed the short interval between the 
lakes and her abode dwelt forever in the 
memory of both as supremely blissful. 
Valerie said very little, but Eric Floyd 
poured out his heart, his hopes, his plans, 
his whole scheme of life, and behold, it 
was very good. 

Arrived at the ex-captain’s quarters Va- 
lerie was surprised to find he had gone out. 
So the concierge informed her with ‘le 
petit Monsieur,”’ which Valerie understood 
to mean the gentleman intended by her 
uncle for her husband. 

“‘My uncle is out,” she said to Floyd. 
**T am very sorry.”’ 

“But may I not come in? Just for a few 
minutes. I have not said half I want to say, 
and it is not much more than four o’clock. 
How am I to get through the evening after 
you send me away ?”’ 

“*Do you know that all the people in the 
house will think it very shocking of me to 
walk with you, and still more so to admit 
you when my uncle is not at home?”’ said 
Valerie, smiling. 

“The deuce they will!’ cried Floyd. 
‘‘But when they know we are going to be 
married they will understand ’’>— 

How sweet and strange it was to receive 
Eric Floyd in the somewhat dreary salon ; 
to have his help in lighting the lamp; to 
show him her mother’s picture ; to feel that 
the good God had sent her a love nearly as 
true and tender as that dear mother’s ; and 
when, in talking of her and the many trials 
of the last three years, the big tears slowly 
gathered and welling over gemmed her 
long dark eyelashes, it was not without a 
sense of solemnity that Valerie yielded to 
the impulse with which Floyd caught her 
hands and raising them to his neck folded 
her in his arms, pressing a soft, warm lin- 
gering kiss on the sweet tremulous lips that 
had just told the simple story of her trou- 
bles. 

**To-morrow, then! You do not wish me 

to see your uncle till to-morrow! But you 
must let me soon carry you away to our 
wild, beautiful home. Ah, Valerie, you 
are all my own now.”’ 
Miss Riddell had had her early cup of 
coffee the day but one after this happy ex- 
planation, and completed her toilet as far 
as a handsome robe de chambre and a neat 
morning cap when Madeleine announced 
that Mademoiselle Valerie wished to speak 
with her. 

‘*Certainly,’’ cried Miss Riddell, and in 
a few minutes that young lady entered. 

‘Tam glad to see you,”’ said Miss Rid- 
dell, holding out her hand. ‘‘Come near 
the fire ; it is abominably cold, and no sun- 
light to cheat us into believing it like sum- 
mer, when we are really perishing.”’ 

Valerie come in quickly and kissed her 
effusively without speaking. 

‘* Why you are looking uncommonly well! 
And they told me you were ill or obliged to 
go home early yesterday. Was M. le Capi- 
taine unwell? This cold ””— 

‘‘Oh, no,” interrupted Valerie, with a 
sweet but somewhat embarrassed laugh. 
‘*He was a little cross and upset, but’’— 
she paused. 

“Ah! I suppose about this tiresome 
marriage ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Valerie, looking down, “it 
certainly was about my marriage.”’ 

‘‘Then I had better not go and see to him 
to-day. It will suit me better, too, for I 
must go and bring Sybil home. I quite 
expected her yesterday morning. I do not 
know what Mrs. Hartwell will think of her 
flighty independent ways. What is the 
matter with you, Valerie? There is some- 
thing wrong.”’ 





‘*Dear Miss Riddell, I have something 
dreadful to tell you. At least you will 
think it dreadful.” 

“Speak then, you stupid child, and don’t 
stop short to twist your fingers. What 
have you done?”’ 

‘*What I am sure will vex you,” cried 
Valerie, rushing with desperate courage on 
the avowal. ‘I have promised to marry 
Mr. Floyd.”’ 

Miss Riddell had just picked up a small 
log to throw on the fire when this appalling 
announcement met her ear. She let it fall 
and stood a moment gazing at the speaker, 
then she resumed her log, placed it on the 
fire, and said in a dry tone: ‘‘ The last fault 
I should have laid to your charge, Valerie 
Trevor, is duplicity. I am sorry my know- 
ledge of character has been so much at 
fault.’’ 

** But indeed, indeed I have not deceived 
you. I tried hard not to have anything to 
do with him, and then when I saw that I 
was really necessary to him’’— 

‘* Stuff and nonsense !”’ cried Miss Riddell 
contemptuously. ‘As if a woman was 
ever necessary toany man!” ~ 

‘Well, he seemed to think I was,”’ said 
poor Valerie modestly, and gathering cour- 
age she proceeded to describe the progress 
of her acquaintance with Eric to the final 
understanding. 

‘“* A pretty noodle I shall appear,” ex- 
claimed Miss Riddell, ‘‘in the eyes of my 
brother and every one who trusted in my 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world to 
bring things into train for the settlement 
of Sybil. Poor Sybil. I must say I feel 
for her. However you may satisfy your own 
conscience, Valerie, your conduct will have 
a treacherous aspect to her; and she was 
so fond of you.” 

**Pray, do not be so hard,” cried Vale- 
rie, tears starting to her eyes, but Miss 
Riddell went on without heeding her. 

She is a foolish, flighty creature, but I 
begin to believe she fas a heart and it was 
all given to Eric Floyd. The news of this 
—this—treachery, I must call it by its 
right name, will be a bitter blow.”’ 

Poor Yalerie’s heart sank into the soles 
of her shoes. She felt the guiltiest wretch 
on earth. Before she could reply Made- 
leine entered with a letter. ‘‘ Ah, this is 
from my poor little niece,”’ said Miss Rid- 
dell, looking at it severely. ‘‘ I hope she is 
going to stay a few days with the Hartwells. 
It will give me time to tell her the news. 
I know something of such bitterness, and 
I believe it will go far to break her young 
heart. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Ruskrn’s latest work has been the com- 
piling short and cheap pocket guides to 
Venice, Florence and Amiens, not by any 
means for the hasty traveler who gives five 
minutes to a cathedral, but for those who 
care for an intimate and critical knowledge 
of the monuments of art. A series of pho- 
tographs designed for the use of those who 
can know the masters only in this way is 
now added, and photographs with Ruskin’s 
descriptions and explanations have a value 
and a vividness that make their under- 
standing almost the equivalent of actual 
sight. There is all the old insight, the 
wonderful power that makes every word 
like a telling stroke on the canvas, the sen- 
tences themselves seeming to hold color 
and light, and if there is also the occasional 
snarl and sneer at modern obtuseness and 
vandalism, one accepts it as the necessary 
shadow or forgives the surplus for the 
sake of the love for all that is noble and 
strong which, carp as he may, is still the 
steady undercurrent of even his simplest 
work, 








A GERMAN Art Journal comments on the 
present value of paintings in Germany. It 
seems from figures given that historical 
and genre paintings command much higher 
prices than landscapes. The large compo- 
sitions of Makart bring from $15,000 to 
$25,000. Ludwig Knaus receives from 
$7000 to $10,000, and Max, Wilhelm Diez, 
Menzel and several others about the same. 
Kaulbach’s heads valued six years ago at 
from $125 to $150 now bring $700 each. 
Leading painters of animal life, Braith, 
Ziigel and Meyerheim, receive from $500 
to $1000 a composition, and the masters in 
landscape, the two Achenbachs, Schénleber 
and others, from $1500 to $2500. The re- 
cent depression in business diminished the 
number of private buyers and filled the 
market with pictures resold by original 
purchasers at mucii below their cost, and 
the authorities of museums were thus en- 
abled to enlarge their collection of modern 
works by unexpectedly reasonable pur- 
chases. 
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MORE ABOUT CALLS AND CARDS. 

Tue language of cards is as various as 
that of flowers in Italy or fans in Spain. 
Like the wares of a certain noted shop, 
which begin with christening robes and 
end with deep mourning, cards accompany 
you all the way from the cradle to the 
grave. Itis quite customary now to send 
out engraved announcements of the birth 
of a child, then cards for its christening, 
later on little fairylike cards of invitation 
to children’s parties, until finally the girl 
crosses that line 


‘* Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet, *’ 


sets up her own card case and becomes a 
young lady. 

In fashionable society it is customary to 
give a ball or a party on this social coming 
ofage. A little before this début the mo- 
ther makes a round of calls upon those 
families whose acquaintance she desires 
for her daughter, leaving her own and her 
husband’s cards. About two weeks or ten 
days previous to the party engraved invita- 
tions are sent out for it. Sometimes its 
purpose is stated upon these invitations, 
but it is simpler and quite as good form 
merely to inclose the card of the young 
lady with the card of*invitation. On the 
reception evening the débutante stands at 
the left hand of her mother and is pre- 
sented to each of the guests. In the visits 
of ceremony which follow this entertain- 
ment the young lady must be asked for as 
well as her mamma. 

The coming of age of a young man, un- 
less it be the eldest son of an English fam- 
ily, is not an occasion of so much social 
importance. He somehow makes his way 
into society in a rather informal manner. 
He goes first, perhaps, as the escort of his 
mother or his sisters, and he will soon be 
invited on his own account. If, however, 
he has been educated abroad, or has for 
any reason been long absent from home, it 
is not unusual to welcome his return by a 
reception at which he is made acquainted 
with the friends of his family. 

Cards of invitation should, as I said last 
week, be sent and replied to by post, but 
calls after a reception must be made in 
person, unless the distance be so great as 
to make this a serious inconvenience, in 
which case a note expressing the pleasure 
derived from the past entertainment may 
be sent in place of an immediate call. 

Great importance attaches to the prompt- 
ness with which a first visit is returned. 
In London and in some continental cities 
it is considered courteous to return such a 
visit the next day, and three days is the 
limit allowed by politeness. With us it is 
regarded as important to return such a 
visit within a week. It would be a gross 
rudeness to return a first visit made in per- 
son by a card sent through the post, or 
even sent by a servant. It is necessary to 
go yourself and to ask to see the lady if she 
is receiving. However many people are 
included in a visit of ceremony, it is only 
customary to send up one card if a visitor 
is admitted. If the ladies are not at home, 
of course a card is left for each, unless a 
general card turned down the middle is 
made to do duty for all. 

Visits of congratulation and of condo- 
lence must also be paid in person. We 
should show ourselves in earnest in our 
wish to rejoice with those that rejoice, and 
to mourn with those who mourn. A visit 
of congratulation on an engagement, for 
instance, can hardly be made too soon. A 
visit of condolence is made within ten days 
after a bereavement, if the families are at 
all intimate ; in cases of more formal ac- 
quaintanceship, within a month. The vis- 
itor should not be the first to allude to her 
friend’s loss. To some mourners it is a 
comfort to speak of their sorrow, while to 
others it is like the turning of a knife in a 
sore wound. Often the close clasp of a 
friendly hand is more eloquent than any 
words, and the most reserved of us are 
sometimes glad to speak if we feel sure 
that we are understood. 

The Hindoo mother bewailing her loss, 
as if on her alone had fallen the uttermost 
cruelty of fate, was sent by Buddha to find 
a-flower in the garden of a house into which 
death had never come, and she returned at 
evening with empty hands and lips afraid 
to complain. ‘‘ Nothing so universal as 
death can be other than beneficent,’ said 
Schiller; and we read him and approve 
when death himself is far away. But when 
he comes we shrink from him, and in the 
homes he has left empty we do not dare at 
first to talk of resignation. 
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While cards may not be sent in token of 
condolence or congratulation, letters are 
admissible where the intimacy is not very 
close, except in the case of congratulations 
to the newly married. A visit in person is 
due to them, as well as to the parents who 
have invited you to the wedding, I think 
indeed that a call upon two young people 
happily married is too pleasant a thing to 
be willingly missed. The pretty little airs 
of proprietorship of home and husband 
which the young wife unconsciously puts 
on—the bright newness and daintiness of 
all the household appointments—the atmo- 
sphere of hope and spring and joy that per- 
vades everything—to see them is like sit- 
ting under boughs pink with blossoms, or 
looking at Hennessy’s pictures of June 
days. Vive la jeunesse and vive Vamour! 
perhaps if they were everlasting they would 
not be so sweet ! 

I must not omit to say that calls of con- 
dolence should be returned by mourning 
cards when the family begin again to ap- 
pear at all in public. In England it is 
quite customary to send out cards of an- 
nouncement soon after a death. I have one 
before me now. It is a double card, deeply 
edged with black. On the outside is en- 
graved ‘‘IN Mremoriam.”’ Inside, on one 
page, I read : 

IN MOST LOVING REMEMBRANCE OF 
ELEANOR KYME 0°’SHAUGHNESSY, 
the deeply lamented wife of 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 
Died on the 8th of February, aged 33. 


Interred at Kensal Green. 
On the other side are, in this case, two 
mottoes, happily chosen ; one from a vook 
written by the wife, another from a poem 
written by the husband. 

Some weeks later on a card was sent to 
all friends who had written or called—a 
black edged card, such as you find at any 
London stationer’s—on which the bereaved 
husband “returns thanks”’ for ‘kind in- 
quiries and sympathy.’’ The cards an- 
nouncing the bereavement are not yet in 
general use among us, but those returning 
thanks for expressions of condolence are 
expected of people who conform to the 
codes of Our Society. 

After a ceremonious dinner, luncheon 
or breakfast, calls should be made within 
three days and within a week after being 
invited to a ball or reception, whether the 
invitation has been accepted or not. If a 
lady is not receiving, she should be very 
explicit in her instructions to her servants 
to that effect ; as, after a visitor has once 
been admitted, it is important to see her 
at whatever cost of inconvenience. Other- 
wise she might easily imagine that your 
being engaged was a personal matter and 
that another than herself would have been 
received. Any delay in making one’s ap- 
pearance should be apologized for, and 
word should be sent that the lady will be 
down in a few moments. If a rather long 
delay is inevitable, the visitor should be 
informed of it and given her option whether 
she will wait or not. 

A lady always rises to receive her visitor. 
An English lady always rings, when you 
are making your adieux, for a servant to 
be in readiness to open the door. In 
America this good custom is less univer- 
sal. If the gentlemen of the family are 
present, one of them will always go to the 
door with a lady guest, and will see her to 
her carriage if she has one ; but a lady who 
regards rules of etiquette will not leave one 
guest to go to the door with another, un- 
less the departing visitor have some special 
claim of age or of invalidism. 

Among the cards it is considered allow- 
able to send by post, P. P. C. cards are in- 
cluded. It is not expected that people in 
the hurry of departure can find time to 
make visits ; and all current social obliga- 
tions are fulfilled by the recognition con. 
veyed in the card of farewell. 

A movement is being made in certain 
quarters to make cards sent by post do 
duty instead of formal visits after an enter- 
tainment. As yet, however, this sugges- 
tion finds little favor, but I think it an 
extremely sensible one. Life is so short, 
and duties as well as pleasures are so nu- 
merous that it seems to me desirable to 
remit as many social taxes as possible. 
There is no danger that we shall not be 
drawn, whether ceremony demands it or 
not, to the houses of those people who 
have something for which we wait and to 
whom we have something to give in our 
turn. The people whom we cannot afford 
to lose we shall always find, whether the 
thing which makes them important to us 
is sympathy of ideas or only that indefin- 
able something which draws two people 
together without special reason and gives 
to the briefest meeting the character of a 
festival. 
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AMERICAN TASTE IN DRESS. 

I ExPEcT to be annihilated for having 
ventured to award more original taste in 
female dress to England than to the United 
States, giving as a reason that to England 
we owe the introduction of esthetic cos- 
tumes in which there is much beauty. The 
very satires on estheticism prove this fact. 
The dresses of the young women in Bur- 
nand’s ‘‘Colonel’”’ are very picturesque, 
while the Greek costumes in ‘‘ Patience”’ 
add immensely to the attraction of this 
admirable comic opera. Lady Jane, as 
dressed by Miss Roche (the original in 
New York), is a fine bit of Japanese deco- 
ration, while the men who attempt the 
‘*Early English ring’’ and become of the 
“‘Inner Brotherhood”? are extremely pic- 
turesque in the teeth of their efforts 

**By hook and crook to look both angular and flat. *’ 

Grosvenor is charming in appearance 
until he returns to his senses and his pep- 
per-and-salt attire, when nothing is left but 

**A commonplace young man, 
A matter-of-fact young man, 
A pushing young particle, what’s the next article ? 
Threepenny-bus young man. °? 

There never was a more frightful ex- 
ample of vulgarization by trousers than 
Grosvenor presents in the last scene, and 
those who fancy that ‘‘ Patience”’ strikes a 
blow at estheticism are wofully mistaken. 
Beauty of form and of color are its key- 
notes, and the eye carries away too effect- 
ive a picture to be eclipsed by Gilbert’s 
amusing libretto. The Gospel of the Hide- 
ous gets no real support from this quarter. 
We owe our present frenzy in decora- 
tive art and house decoration, as well as 
in artistic costume, to the mother country. 
The less therefore we deride cur genea- 
logical tree the better. 

There certainly are no women in the 
world who think so much about dress or 
devote so much time to it as Americans. 
The result, however, is hardly commen- 
surate with the expenditure of time and 
money. To think about dress does not 
necessarily involve what is seriously called 
thought. When monkeys act like men 
we do not accuse them of thought. We 
attribute to them a wonderful power of 
imitation. In dress we are nothing but 
monkeys. We have not yet acquired suf- 
ficient taste or knowledge to make our own 
fashions, so we wait for the modistes of 
Paris to tell us what they please and then 
adopt their ideas regardless of conse- 
quences. France is the most artistic na- 
tion in Europe, but we should take our 
France with discretion. What is suitable 
for one is not necessarily suitable for all, 
and it is well known that costumes pre- 
pared for the American market are ‘‘loud- 
er” in style than those intended for home 
customers. American patrons are sought 
because they are willing to pay extravagant 
prices, but their judgment, as a rule, does 
not command respect. One day in Paris 
Worth talked to me most vehemently on 
this subject. He said women were fools to 
act like a flock of sheep; that he as an ar- 
tist always consulted individual physique, 
but he found the greatest difficulty in mak- 
ing his clients wear what best suited them. 
‘‘ Because I invent a beautiful costume for 
a young and graceful woman, should it be 
worn by a fat dowager? But the dowager 
will have it, spite of all entreaty. Nowa- 
days there are no old women and very few 
middle-aged ones. As for fat women, they 
don’t exist. All want to wear tight-fitting 
white gowns, and beauties they look! If 
there be a color that displays crows’ feet 
and overflowing figures that need reefing, it 
is white ; but goodness gracious ! there’s no 
use talking—I have given it up. To live in 
peace I must let obstinate women have 
their own way. You accuse me of a deter- 
mination to revive crinoline: nothing of 
the sort, but I’m disgusted with these pull- 
back dresses in which a woman can neither 
walk nor sit down comfortably. A glove- 
fitting dress is very well for a fine, lithe 
figure, but how many women possess this 
requisite? Such a costume on skeletons 
or on the opposite extreme is repulsive, so 
I’ve revived a small panier, and made skirts 
fuller in the back. That’s all. People say 
I set the fashions. I don’t. A clever ac- 
tress studies her own peculiar style, appears 
in something admirably suited to it, and 
all the rest of your sex blindly copy her. 
It’s really too dreadful, and I’m sorry to 
say your countrywomen are the greatest 
sinners in this respect, though some of you 
possess exquisite taste. When an Ameri- 


can ¢ thoroughly nice, she is charming.” 
There is no reason why, with training, all 
American women should not be ‘thor- 
oughly nice”’ in dress. K. F. 





NOTES ON DRESS. 

NEw goods, including carpets, upholstery, 
tapestries and curtain stuffs, show the influences 
of the English art renaissance. 

Sheila plush is the latest novelty for uphol- 
stery. It is a jute or cosmos plush, the same on 
both sides, and comes in solid colors as well as 
in Oriental designs and colors. 

The early opening of spring suits by the Co- 
operative Dress Association showed that no 
material changes were apparent in the outline - 
of dresses. Costumes of surah, merveilleux or 
gros grain, good models and well made, ranged 
from $25 to $65. Suits for misses and little 
girls, made entirely of surah or merveilleux, 
ranged from $15 to$25. 

Wash goods and nun’s veiling suits for young 
girls will be made with full bodies and wide 
belts, leg-of-mutton sleeves and gathered skirts. 
This fashion will not be universal. 

The coat bodice is the favorite of the moment. 
Dressmakers say that fully a third of the suits 
ordered are made with trimmed skirts and coat 
bodices. Draperies are in various styles, but 
the kilted flounce, or flounces and short tablier 
and high back drapery on a rather narrow gored 
skirt take precedence. 

While coat sleeves are more worn than others, 
they by no means reign alone. Leg-of-mutton 
and puffed sleeves appear on many costumes, 
especially those of wash goods or light woolen 
fabrics and those of which the bodice is shirred 
or full. Many quaint, graceful sleeves have 
been invented. It remains to be seen which 
will be permanently adopted. . 

Fancy suspenders are of rich and heavy dark 
repped silks, embroidered in bright colors with 
gold and silver threads introduced. The linings 
are of colored or white silk, slightly wadded. 
The fastenings in front are gilt chains with gilt 
metal loops instead of buttonholés. The chains 
slide on wheels inserted in the suspender. Only 
backs of such suspenders are elastic. 

Bridegrooms’ suspenders are of fine and du- 
rable French elastic, white silk web, finished 
with gold chains, wheels and loops. 

Among the prettiest goods for children are 
percales. Some have dark blue, others have 
turquoise blue grounds on which are tiny bird 
designs, small cubes and parallelograms, deli- 
cate dots, crescents and circles in clusters, and 
other small figures in mingled patterns. 

The new bonnets and hats are mostly of Eng- 
lish. split and Dunstable straws, Milan straws 
and satin porcupine braids. 

The porcupine braids are colored garnet, bot- 
tle green, Havana and other browns, bronzes, 
drabs, light and dark blue, old gold, natural 
straw and black. 

Bonnet and hat shapes are as varied as the 
most capricious can wish. The poke, directory 
and capote are however the leading styles in 
bonnets. Turbans and English walking hats 
compete with broad-brimmed sombreros, which 
may take any name from the Gainesboro’ or 
Rembrandt to the Spanish student or the ‘‘ Cu- 
ban planter.’”’ Panama straw is being revived, 
probably in compliment to Lesseps. 

Trimmed bonnets from Paris are covered with 
lace—generally Oriental or Spanish— flowers, 
fancy facetted beads of large size and eccentric 
shapes. There are pompons of ostrich feathers 
and heron aigrettes, and ribbons of a new style 
of satin finish gros grain, called “ faille sédui- 
sante.”’ 

Bourrette effects are in the air. 

Neapolitan horse-hair braids in white, straw 
colors and also dyed in shades of blue, brown and 
ruby are seen in small lots at leading wholesale 
millinery houses. The trimmings will be crépe 
broché—a new trimming material—fine Oriental 
lace, lace broché ribbons, flowers and tinted 
pearl facetted beads. 

A new millinery trimming, ‘ satin parfait,’’ 
is a soft lustrous gros grain silk similar to the 
** faille séduisante.’?’ When cut on the bias for 
a bonnet scarf it looks like the finest satin 
surah. 

Many of the new poke bonnets have face 
trimmings of flowers. These flowers are large 
or small to suit the fancy. The brims of many 
of the pokes flare upward at such an angle as to 
make these face trimmings a necessity. 

All sorts of crowns, high, low, conical, squar- 
ish, Normandy cap, sloping, round and oval 
appear in spring bonnets, while the brims vary 
as much as the crowns. They turn up in front 
like a diadem, turn down at one side or both, or 
behind or in front, or are set obliquely around 
the crown like the rings of Saturn. Amid all 
this variety, however, the capote and medium 
poke will prevail, while hats will be large. 

Manilla promises to be a leading straw. Its 
natural soft, sober, harmonious color tries the 
complexion less than English or Milan straws. 
There are many good-looking women who can 
wear Manilla who would shun white Italian or 
English straw as too hard and trying to the 
face. 

Shepherd’s plaids will again be in favor in rib- 
bons, and also in Louisine and taffeta silks for 
summer dresses. Many of the new ginghams, 
percales and prints come in shepherd’s plaids 
also, both large and small checks. These checks 
are in white and black, and white and brown, 
or blue, red and purple, and also in red and 
pink, dark and pale blue, drab and brown, and 
in two shades of gray. 
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THE TINKERS.. 


It is ‘very remarkable that no writer has 
ever given to the world any account of the 
‘*true inwardness”’ of Tinkerdom. Every 
kind of mysterious being, such as the Free 
Mason, the Gypsy and the Mormon, has 
been exposed time and again in revelations 
more or less reliable, or liable to be im- 
pugned, but the. Tinker no one: has as yet 
so muchias libeled. Yet, as I shall show, 
he is in all lands one of the most peculiar 
of beings, having everywhere a secret lan- 
guage and keeping himself unto himself 
with a success which renders the rival 
efforts of the Rosicrucians to remain un- 
known simply ridiculous. 

No authors have told us so much about 
tinkers as George Borrow in his novels and 
Walter Smith in his ‘‘ History of the Gyp- 
sies.’’ Both assert, the latter most posi- 
tively, that the great majority if not all 
the tinkers of Great Britain are simply 
gypsies or Romanies more or less mixed 
in blood. Indeed Tinkler or Tinker and 
Nawken are in Scotland synonymous with 
Gypsy. And the fact that almost every 
tinker in Great. Britain can speak . some 
Romany and that thousands of them: have 
gypsy blood in their veins would seem to 
establish all that these writers have de- 
clared or intimated. And yet as a class 
the tinkers are not gypsies, and the cha- 
racteristic and secret language which they 
employ among themselves is not Romany, 
but a very singular Celtic dialect which 
they call Mink’hias or Pikhias Thari, ‘the 
tinkers’ language,”’ but which is also more 
briefly termed Shelta. With all inquiry I 
have not, after obtaining with great trou- 
ble a rather copious vocabulary of the 
tongue, been able to decide what it really 
is. That it is Celtic admits of no doubt, 
but it is not to be reduced to either Irish, 
Welsh or Gelic. The tinkers themselves 
think it is ‘‘ould Pictish,”’ an assertion 
which it would be very difficult to prove. 
Many of its words are, it is true, Geelic, 
and a few Irish, but the greater part are 
quite by themselves. In it thédi is fire ; 
strawn, tin; blyhunka, a horse; chimmel, 
a stick; gullemnocks, shoes, and oura, a 
town. It has a very different pronuncia- 
tion in the mouth of an English tinker 
from the same words as given by an Irish 
or Scotch Mink’ia. There are very few now 
living who can talk Shelta without employ- 
ing English as a basis. Thus a tinker of 
the present day would say, ‘* The nidias of 
the kiena don’t granni what we're a-tharyin”’ 
(The people of the house don’t know what 
we're a-saying). Very often Romany is 
mingled with it, even to the extent of 
entire phrases, ¢. g., Me tu: sosti mo-diéle, 
“Thou wilt be satisfied with me’’—WMe tu 
sosti being purely gypsy. 

The truth is that the Tinkers of Great 
Britain have not only a secret life and lan- 
guage as half-gypsies or Churidis, but in- 
side of this again they have a still more 
secret fraternity and a far less known lan- 
guage of the Celtic family. No writer has 
ever known this, unless it was indeed the 
omniscient Shakspeare who makes Prince 
Hal say that he can drink with a tinker 
in his own language. I have heard from 
an English tramp who understood all the 
mysteries of the roads that the tinkers be- 
lieve themselves to be a very ancient or- 
ganization, and that they have been break- 
ing up and their old families falling away 
into the world ever since the railways came 
in. It was the American war at first and 
then the railways which indicate the two 
great periods of the decline of gypsyism 
in Great Britain and its transferal to the 
United States. 

Those who speak the British tinker lan- 
guage declare that it was quite a perfect 
language as used by their parents or grand- 
parents, and that it would be almost im- 
possible at present to recover it in all its 
purity. As a proof of my assertion that 
there has always been a great mystery con- 
nected with these tinkers I may say that 
even since this article was written a Scotch- 
man who knows them well found it im- 
possible to say what a tinkler really was. 
‘‘They’re like the gypsies, but they’re na 


gypsies—most people class them thegither ; - 


but [aye kenned they were vara deeferent,”’ 
was his sage conclusion. That they should 
have kept this language a secret is not so 
wonderful. The tinker is the most reticent 
of beings, the most reserved and the most 
suspicious, All the writers who have known 
anything of tinkers and described them 
have made of them ‘‘characters.’’ Mr. 
Spratt, as delineated by Bulwer, is quite 
perfect, but there is no hint of the Romany 
in him. Peter Bell is also admirable, but 
his reformation is a nfiracle. 

The tinker is as a rvle the greatest 





blackguard and toughest rough at heart 
on the roads, while per contra, when it 
serves his purpose, he can be more polite 
and persuasive than the gypsiest of gyp- 
sies. The Romany has never lost a cer- 
tain Oriental politeness; the tinker has 
acquired this from him and improved it 
by practice. Going from door to door so- 
liciting jobs, roaming all over the world, 
seeing cities and men like Ulysses of old, 
he becomes, Ulysses-like, a very plausible, 
persuasive individual. He is of all travel- 
ers the most imperturbable. He is distin- 
guished by an air of gravity which would 
beecortie a judge. y 

I have known many tinkers of mahy 
races. I never knew but one who was 
ever astonished, and he was taken aback 
by an act of disinterested kindness to 
his gypsy wife. The English tinker often 
speaks French. I once got four tinkers 
together by treating them to ale in an 
out-of-the-way public house in London. 
They left their barrows outside, and being 
addressed in Romany and questioned as 
to several mutual acquaintances, became 
confidential. 





“T don’t know much Romany,”’ said one, 
“but Ican talk French. Oui, je parle Fran- 
cais moi. How did I learn it? Well, I 
dessay we all know a little of it.” 

“TI know that couteau is a knife,’’ said 
another, ‘‘and bone means good. But I 
don’t know what better is.”’ 

‘“*A bone with meat on it is better,’* an- 
swered the first gravely. ‘‘How do we 
learn French? By goin’ over to France. 
The French have a prejudice that we Eng- 


.lish griddlers can sharpen a knife better 


than their own people, which we can, bein’ 
better cutlers an’ havin’ better kits. So 
I take a speel on the drum (a turn on the 
road) every summer for the health of my 
pocket, francs bein’ even more inwigoratin’ 
than sixpences. Vive les francs! Them's 
my sentiments.”’ 

The tinker is not only a most imperturb- 
able being, but he has a wonderful memory. 
Possibly in the depths of his taciturnity he 
revolves everything in his mind while his 
wheel is also turning and puts it in place. 
Shoemakers also develop by the tap-tap 
process of hammering remarkable powers 
of recollection. Once in Brighton I saw a 
tinker slowly wending his way along the 
Marine Parade. As he walked on the street 
and I along the sidewalk I spoke to him 
in an undertone in Romany. He never 
looked at me, but answered in the same 
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-guarded manner, supposing that I.did not 
wish to be known. I bade him come to 
my house to sharpen some tovis. As we 
went I inadvertently said : ; 

“‘ Tute don’t dik sims a Romany’’—(You 
don’t look like a gypsy). 

**No more do you,”’ he replied, ‘but 
you know you are one. Your language 
shows it.”’ 

Two years after I met a tinker by Bo- 
peep, near Hastings. I did not know him, 
but he remarked casually after some con- 
versation that he had known me before. I 
was the Baro Romany Rye—the tall gypsy 
gentleman who had lived at No. — Marine 
Parade, Brighton, and that he had sharp- 
ened a carving gouge for me of a certain 
peculiar shape and that I had paid him 
double for so doing, but that he had not 
overcharged me double as his brother had 
done on a subsequent occasion. 

In 1869 or 1870 there were almost no itine- 
rant knife and scissors-grinders or umbrella- 
menders in Philadelphia, and very few in 
any American cities. Forty years ago there 
had been many, then they disappeared ; but 
during the last decade they have become 
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veryhumerous. Strangely enough they are 
mostly Austrians, though with them are 
many Italians, Slavonians and Germans. 
The Italians have a curious lingua furbeschi, 
or thief’s language; the Germans are 
mostly familiar with Rothiwilsch, which is 
quite one-half of it composed of Schmuss, 
or corrupt Hebrew. In this dialect a ganef or 
gonef isa thief; isch is a man; yain soref 
schaskenen means to drink spirits. I have met 
with an itinerant basket-maker who could 
speak fluently not only German, French, 
Roumansch, Italian and Rothwilsch,— 
he being very proud of the large proportion 
of Hebrew in it which he had acquired— 
but also the lingua furbesche and French 
argot. Most British tinkers be it remem- 
bered speak not only Shelta more or less 
and Romany, but also Canting, or English 
Slang, which is given in full in Hotten’s 
Dictionary, and sometimes the Back and 
Rhyming Slangs. I have heard that the 
bootblacks in London are gradually ac- 
quiring rhyming slang among themselves. 
This consists of using for every word or in 
its place a rhyme, as if one should say for 
St. Ann’s ‘“‘pots and pans.’’ This gro- 
tesque language is also given by Hotten in 
his dictionary. But neither Hotten nor any 
other writer appears to have been aware of 
the existence of the true tinker’s language 
—the Minkias, Pikias Thari or Shelta. 








It is natural that the tinker, as a cosmo- 
polite, should also be a linguist. Where- 
ever he goes it is his business to ingratiate 
himself with housewives and maids, to be in 
the good graces of cooks, and to impress all 
who have pots, pans and umbrellas to mend, 
or food to give away, with a sense of his ex- 
cellence. The smile of an Italian tinker 
soliciting a job'is something to be remem- 
bered, and his amazement and joy at being 
addressed in his native ‘‘slanguage’”’ is in- 
deed charming. 

Most tinkers, especially the British, have 
several callings. They can mend tin and iron 
ware, sharpen and repair cutlery, and are 
all mush-fakirs, or umbrella restorers, and 
able to seat chairs with split rattan. So the 
tinker can if industrious make goshtia gar. 
heid, or in Shelta, plenty of money. True, 
his business is precarious, but if he has a 
good beat he can generally find something 
to do in the worst times ; at any rate he gene- 
rally knows of some hospitable kitchen 
where he can safely count onalunch. I 
knew a tinker once in London who was a 
half-blood gypsy, and who had a full-blood 
gypsy wife—one of the Boswells. He had 
before taking to the wheel or barrow been 
a rat-catcher, and boasted of having studied 
the art under old Lee, the most celebrated 
rat-catcher in England. He wasaclever man 
in his way, and had travelled all over Great 
Britain and the United States. Fortune 
seems to have favored him chiefly in Phila- 
delphia, for it was the chief pride of his life 
that he had while in this city lived in a hotel 
in Race street. Some of the old tinkers are 
familiar with many quaint old forgotten 
words. From one named Lovel I learned 
that modangarengro was the ancient gypsy 
word for a tinker, and from him I also 
heard angara for coals, which is not only 
Romany, but also pure Sanskrit. Two days 
ago as I write, while conversing with an ex- 
perienced tinker, I remarked that there 
were two words in Shelta for a place of 
worship, champel, probably a corruption of 
chapel, and blarnio, which means simply a 
Protestant church. My tinker is partly 
gypsy, and speaks Romany. I asked him 
if he had ever heard of the gypsy’s church, 
and what became of it.”’ 

“* Well, I didn’t,’’ he replied. 

** Shoonta! Listen. Once upon a time 
the gypsies resolved to have a church, and 
as it must be a very: fine one they said, ‘ Let 
us make it of what we like best.’ So they 
came to the conclusion they would build it 
all of sides of bacon. And they went all 
round the country, and some of it they 
begged and more they stole.’’ 

““T'll be bound they got the most of it by 
stealin’,”’ remarked the tinker dryly. 

‘*Well, you know them better than I do. 
And when it was built, a fine church it was. 
But it was the beginning of summer, and of 
course the gypsies had to ja préo drom (goon 
the road and travel), and when they returned 
the church was gone, for the dogs had eaten 
it ; and that wasthe last of the Romany kan- 
gri—the gypsy church.” 

**An’ the tinkers’ chureh,’’ said my lis- 
tener, who had keenly enjoyed the story, 
‘‘was made I expect of scraps of tinand bits 
of old iron, and it fell apart. But to tell 
the truth I never heard that we tinklers 
ever had any chureh at all. Devil a wan of 
us but would ate the bacon before he’d ever 
build a chureh with it.” 

The tinker is Chomme le plus incompris 
du monde—the least appreciative man in 
existence. He is humble, he is looked 
down on; even a tinker’s curse is a proverb 
for the curse of all curses the least to be 
cared for. And he takes his revenge by not 
‘caring a curse’ for anybody. But when 
to his utter amazement anybody does care 
for him, and manifest an interest in him 
and his ways, he generally shows very 
grateful feelings. One of the best fellows 
I ever knew in my life, and who showed 
himself extremely honest, thankful and 
generous, was an English tinker who had 
been kindly treated—not patronizingly, but 
as a man. 

In conclusion I must observe that the 
Weary Knife-grinder of the anti-Jacobin 
lyric was a humbug. He declares that : 

**Story ? God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.*’ 
And it is accepted; but there was never 
yet a tinker without a story, or rather many 
stories if he chose to tell them. He who 
wanders wide has ever much to tell, if you 
can draw him out. It has been said that a 
pilgrim who performs the grand tour afoot 
and one who is whirled over it in railway 
carriages, come to widely differing conclu- 
sions regarding men and things. From my 
own experiences I should say that a tinker 
would be about the last man living to be 
devoid of a story or of language wherein to 
tell it, if proficiency as a linguist be any 
proof of ability to narrate. 

CHARLES Gi. LELAND. 
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Tue art of Heraldry can justly claim to be one of the earliest developed by man, 
The heroes of Homer bore on their shield devices which indicated their clan and party. 
each warrior 

From these 
simple beginnings was developed the intricate and operose system of heraldic devices 
which in medizval times acquired such prominence, and which to this day finds a small 


Far up among the Kolusch Indians who dwell on ‘‘Oonalaska’s shores,” 
marks his belongings with the figure of the animal which is his blazon. 


number of admirers and students. 


The original purpose of coats-of-arms passed away when a knowledge of letters 


became general. The universal use of surnames 
and the nearly equally wide acquaintance with 
the spelling-book rendered a distinctive device 
appealing to the eye needless. Nevertheless, 
as a curious record of the past, as necessary to 
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tractions in this quaint study. 
‘*Western English,’’ 
of the families who emigrated to America were entitled to ‘‘ bear arms.” 
selected stock, there are only eleven 
families who have the legal right to 
sport insignia of heraldry. It is 
hardly necessary to say that be- 


cause a family in England of 
: "] ’ by 
ed SY + 


the same name as one in Ame- 
rica has a coat-of-arms 
JN’ it 
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therefore the Ameri- 
can family has also 
this right. Indeed 
in England there are 
hundreds of families 
—thousands we may 
say—who use such | 
devices on their 
spoons, car- 
riages and 
letter paper 
who have not 
the faintest 
legal or tech- 
nichal autho- 
rity for so doing. Not less absurd is it for the American tourist to pay 
a certain number of shillings at the Heraldry Office in London to have 
his coat-of-arms ‘‘hunted up,’’ under the impression that this hunting 
process confers some sort of a patent of nobility upon him. Of course 
he must be very unfortunate if the obliging official cannot find the 
inquirer’s name, or something like it, in some of the immense Cyclopex- 
dias of Heraldry, and this the aspiring republican takes as ample proof 
that he is entitled to that coat-of-arms, whatever it may be. 
is the only excuse for snobbery of this kind. 

It is worth while to say that there were only four proper and authentic 
modes of obtaining coats-of-arms in England. The earliest was custom ; 
any gentleman adopted a device and at a tournament made it known by 
blazon, or proclamation, the word being derived from the German blasen, 
to blow the trumpet. As on the tourney field all contestants appeared 
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Ignorance 


with visors lowered, a new aspirant to honors was obliged to declare his device, which 


was done by the heralds after trumpet sounding. 


The adoption of arms by those who were not entitled to them by family and merito- 
rious deeds led in the time of Henry VIII to the establishment of the ‘‘Heralds’ Visita- 

















sion of hiatenms as 
a source of sugges- 
tions for decorative art, 
and as a matter of family 
i pride, there are still many at- 
As for the last-mentioned reason—family pride—we 
as Mr. Freeman calls us, can claim but little, as very few indeed 
In the whole 
of New England, though much of its blood was from what might fairly be called 


group are also very ancient, being 
those of Dubric, Maud and an 
ancestor of the Warwick 





tions,’’ which since then have 
been the chief authority in her- 
aldic history. The Royal Her- 
alds visited the various shires and 
ascertained by what right individu- 
als had obtained their arms. The law 
was formed that it must have been by 
right of ‘‘custom’’ running back several 
generations, by direct grant from the king, 
by petition from the earl marshal, or by 


general grant in time of war. Thus, 
as an example of the latter, every 


soldier who carried a device at the 
battle of Agincourt (1415) 
was confirmed without 
question in the ownership 
of that device. If the 
heralds on their ‘ visita- 
tion” of a shire found 
persons there using her- 
aldic insignia without due authority, such persons were ‘made infa- 
mous by proclamation,’ and thus held up to the scorn of their fellow- 
citizens. These old laws have long since failen into disuse, as heraldry 
itself has lapsed into a merely antiquarian study. 

The designs in blazonry are in the highest degree con- 
ventional and archaic, but far from meaningless. On the 
contrary the impossible animals and the seemingly ab- 
surd collocations all have definite 
significations, even down to the 
smallest curves, dots and lines. 
An experienced herald can often 
read a family history in an authentic coat-of- 
arms and its quarterings. 

The examples here given are rather to show 
the quaintness of this art than to instruct in its 
principles. For the latter purpose there are 
manuals enough easily obtainable. 

The conventional dragon above the title is 
Harold’s ensign, taken from the famous Bayeux 
tapestry, now generally conceded to be of the 
age of William the Conqueror. Of the three 
shields below the title the central one is that 
of Thorold Marston, the goats probably de- 
rived from those fabled in Scandinavian 
mythology to have drawn the chariot of 
Thor. The three shields in the second 





































family. 















The large shield to the right of the lower group is 
that of the famous ancient hero Guithelin, founder of 
Caerlon-upon-Usk. 
Many of the heraldic designs are in the nature of 
rebuses or plays upon the meaning of the name 
or of words similar to it. Thus in the upper 
row to the right is a shield partly concealed which represents 
three arms with clenched fists springing from one centre. This 









is the device of the ancient family of the Tremaines—trois mains ; 
examples of this kind could be quoted. 

The cut also gives specimens of various ‘‘ badges’’ which represent a branch of the 
herald’s craft. The hand springing from.the coronet and holding a ring is the badge 


and many other 
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of Edward the Confessor; above it is the 


thistle and crown of James I, and above 
that the starfish above the crescent, the 
badge of Richard I. Above the half-turned 
boar, which was the badge of Richard ITI, 
is seen the famous sprig of broom-corn of 
the Plantagenets. 

The three smali shields in the middle of 
the upper third of the page are those of 
three American families who have a just 
claim to bear them, and whose history in 
this country seems to show that in fact 
‘blood will tell,” as the amateurs of fine 
stock maintain. They are, in their order, 
the insignia of the Winthrop, Bradstreet 
and Haynes families. 








AN alarm is sounded in an English art 
journal, which in the present rage for 
Japanese art would seem to be very un- 
necessary. England, and indeed the civi- 
lized world in general, are absorbing the 
work of Japan, but while the theory and 
practice of Japanese art have influenced 
many painters of note, Japan in turn is 
being demoralized by European chromo- 
lithographs, and the national convention- 
ality so characteristic both of people and 
of every tradition that has made the peo- 
ple is passing away. The Japanese genius 
like that of the French, adapts and de- 
velops the ideas of others, but has no gift 
at originating its own. It required more 
than seven hundred years to evolve the 
characterisiics now distinguishing it, and 
until the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was absolutely restricted to amateurs, 
no Japanese being allowed to use brush 
and palette who was not by birth and 
estate a gentleman. Closed to all western 
ideas—the inheritance of a privileged class, 
and confined solely to imitation, it is won- 
derful in this policy of triple isolation, not 
that it is what it is, but that it exists at all. 
Yet while defying all western laws it has 
so full a possession of grace and beauty 
and spontaniety, that its lovers will mourn 
over any possibility that any portion of 
them is to be lost. The alarm has more 
foundation than might be imagined. The 
coloring of English fabrics seems to have 
lowered the standard and vitiated the sense 
of color in the eastern mind, rugs and 
shawls evidencing this very plainly, and in 
both cases lies only another confirmation 
of the fact that the first contact of civili-~ 
zation and barbarism means temporary 
destruction for all that one would most 
gladly preserve in the latter. 








SaTsuMA ware is sought after in this 
country with an eagerness which has no 
counterpart in the one where it originates 
and in fact is not held in any special esti- 
mation. In a recent lecture on Japanese 
ceramics given by Prof. E. Morse before 
the Lowell Institute, he asserts that the 
Japanese themselves state that yellow clay 
was not discovered by them till the begin- 
ning of the present century and that all 
the large articles sold as ancient Satsuma 
are seldom over three years of age, are 
manufactured in Tokio and are rubbed 
with charcoal dust to give them an ap- 
pearance of age. Prof. Morse has himself 
heard the agent of an American firm deal- 
ing heavily in the ware give an order for a 
quantity of this ancient pottery, directing 
what designs were to be used and telling 
the makers to put on plenty, as his cus- 
tomers liked them. All articles of real 
Satsuma are small and unstamped, and 
cups with handles are never made. The 
large pieces are really Awata, the decora- 
tion being performed by children and the 
cheapest grade of workmen. 





THE extraordinary illegibility of Dean 
Stanley’s handwriting is well known to all 
his friends, and has been supposed to arise 
simply from haste and carelessness. Cer- 
tain correspondents have lately sought to 
prove that the Dean was unconscious of 
his sins in this direction, but a statement 
from his old friend Max Miller goes far to 
disprove their theories. Miller complained 
to him one day of a difficulty experienced 
by himself in writing, and. well ‘known to 
all who wield a pen many hours daily, being 
called by some doctors Schreibekrampf,’or 
writers’ cramp. ‘Ah, don’t you know,”’ 
Stanley hastened to answer, ‘‘I have had 
something like that all my life. I cannot 
control my fingers, and that is why my 
handwriting has always been so wretch- 
ed.”” So far from being unconscious the 
Dean himself told numberless stories of 
the misunderstandings arising from his 
illegibility. 





THE object and intention of all the arts 
is to supply the natural imperfection of 
things.— Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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A PRACTICAL KITCHEN. 

‘¢Wuart else can a kitchen be?’’ asked a 
young housekeeper the other day as she 
chanced to see the above heading. ‘‘That 
is the one point that dadoes and portiéres 
never invade. Mine is decorated it is true, 
but it is with the grease spots left by suc- 
cessive Biddies. However, it is always so 
dark that nobody knows they are there, 
and I never enter the hole if I can help it.”’ 

“‘The hole.’’ That is the difference be- 
tween past and present. In spite of mod- 
ern conveniences, set-tubs, ranges and gas 
the kitchen of to-day is too often, at any 
rate in city houses, gloomy, ill-ventilated 
and depressing; a mere temporary stop- 
ping place for servants of all nationalities, 
each one a trifle more incompetent than the 
last. The modern conveniences soon have 
the look of very ancient inconveniences. 
The range, every cover of which is cracked 
and distorted by a course of red-hot fires, 
ceases to bake or roast unless urged con- 
stantly to the same point. The sink is the 
haunt of roaches, for which and for mice 
titbits are always in wait under or among 
the pipes which burst or overflow in mys- 
terious ways; and gradually through ne- 
glect and abuse even the possibilities of 
the room turn to impossibilities, and the 
only method of reconstruction lies, as in 
other varieties of crises, in destruction first 
and then a new start. 

The practical kitchen, like the practical 
dinner, is the one best adapted to the needs 
of the user. A retinue of servants requires 
much more elaborate quarters and working 
space than that demanded by but one or 
two. Unlimited incomes, it goes without 
saying, mean alzo unlimited facilities for 
each phase of houseliold labor, and for 
such incomes are the soapstone finishings 
for all sinks and tubs, the tiled floors, the 
shining coppers, and all the numberless 
conveniences of cellars and pantries. But 
for all kitchens of less pretension, whether 
large or small, are certain inalienable 
rights, and the mistress of every house- 
hold should know what they are, and, if 
her voice is heard in the planning of the 
house, insist upon them. Sunlight, free 
ventilation, economy of space and arrange- 
ment, this latter including also ample closet 
room, and the best attainable fittings for 
such room, from floor to ceiling. 

There is no disinfectant like abundant 
sunlight. If the house faces in such direc- 
tion that this means of grace is known only 
in front, there is partial remedy in increas- 
ing the size of the windows, supposing the 
kitchen under discussion to be the usual 
basement one of cities and towns. Where 
a back porch or piazza shuts off light, it 
would be better if possible to build the 
kitchen out on the same line, letting the 
intermediate space be used for storage. 
Anything rather than constant working in 
shadow, and thus the inability to detect 
and banish dirt, which from the day it was 
used in our manufacture has been the syno- 
nym of unending war, and will be so long 
as “earth goeth on the earth.” 

Free ventilation means the possibility. of 
carrying off much of the mixed and per- 
vasive odor resulting from cooking, but 
any description of such methods requires 
more room than the present article allows. 

Economy of arrangement is even more 
essential. To the architect, who never 
having gone through the numberless pro- 
cesses of getting a meal has no conception 
of the number of steps to be taken, it seems 
a small matter whether a closet, for in- 
stance, is near a range or on the other side 
of the room. He does plan, or from the 
position of the hot-water pipes is forced to 
plan, a sink next to the range, and under- 
neath he elects, having boxed it in, shall 
be the place for pots and kettles. 

Now nothing could well be less desirable. 
About all water pipes will, no matter how 
well kept, be at least occasional visitations 
of Croton bugs or roaches, and as they love 
devious ways their paths will be through 
pots and saucepans far more probably than 
anywhere else, above all if any stray bits 
of the last thing cooked adhere to them. 
If the housekeeper’s susceptibilities revolt 
at uncovered pipes, keep nothing below 
beyond the box of sand and the scrub- 
bing brushes, nor, I pray you, let Bridget 
“chuck” floor cloths into remote corners 
or even hang them on the pipes, slimy 
masses of possible fevers. Let them be 
dried by sun or fire, and then if need be 
find shelter there. 

The floor if uncovered means a weekly 
scrubbing. A good oilcloth requires only 
washing over and thus saves time and 


strength. An oiled floor of hard wood is 
good and a painted one also, both requiring 
less labor than the ordinary one of pine 
boards. If the expense is not too great 
painted walls thoroughly varnished secure 
cleanliness, as they can then simply be 
wiped down at intervals. - The color should 
be light, that dirt may be revealed, not 
hidden. The ceiling should be white or 
tinted to harmonize with the walls. A 
wainscoting is an advantage also, dirt ad- 
hering less to wood than to plaster. 

What the fittings and furnishings of such 
a room should be will find place in another 
number, but the principles laid down apply 
to all kitchens indiscriminately and can be 
carried out in degree. Make the room 
light, airy and bright as possible, and it 
will be easier to insist upon its being kept 
in suitable order than if both mistress and 
maid are depressed and disgusted—the first 
consciously, the latter quite without her 
own knowledge of causes—by darkness or 
gloom. For all evils, mental, moral or 
physical, light is a panacea, and Bridget 
can be brought to terms more speedily in 
sunshine than shadow can ever dictate. 





WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DINNER? 
Potato Soup. 

Boiled Mutton and Caper Sauce. 
Potato Puffs. Stewed Turnips. 
Salad, Lettuce with French dressing. 
Fried Cream. 

Tea and Wafers. 

POTATO SOUP. 

Six large or ten medium-sized potatoes, one 
onion, one stalk of celery , one tablespoonful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt, quarter of a 
teaspoonful of white pepper. Cut up onion and 
celery, add to milk and put it on in a double 
boiler to boil slowly while the potatoes are 
cooking. Boil them by rule already given, mash 
fine and light when done, add the butter and 
seasoning and then the boiling milk. Rub all 
through a coarse sieve and serve at once, as it 
spoils if allowed to stand. 

BOILED LEG OF MUTTON. 

Allow twenty minutes to the pound and put 
on in boiling water, to which a teaspoonful of 
salt to the quart has been added. It is whiter 
and more delicate boiled in a cloth, but does not 
require it. Fast boiling hardens the meat. It 
should merely simmer till done, and if to be 
eaten cold is better cooled in the water, as this 
makes it more juicy. Strain the broth into the 
stock jar. 

CAPER SAUCE. 

Melt in a saucepan a piece of butter the size 
of an egg and add two even tablespoonfuls of 
sifted flour. Stir steadily till smooth and add 
slowly one pint of milk or milk and water, or 
water alone, the milk being most delicate and 
making what is called acream roux. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of capers, and the juice of half a 
lemon is also nice, and a speck of cayenne pep- 
per may be used. 

POTATO PUFFS. 

Boil and mash the potatoes by rule already 
given, and while hot make into balls the size of a 
largeegg. Butter a tin sheet, brush over the balls 


with yolk of an egg and brown them quickly ° 


in a hot oven, which will take from five to ten 
minutes. Slip them from the tin with a knife 
to a hot platter and serve at once. 


STEWED TURNIPS. 


If new they will cook in fifteen minutes ; if 
old not less than an hour will be needed. 
Peel and slice or cut in quarters. Put on in 
boiling salted water and cook till tender. Then 
pour off this water and add one cup of milk and 
water, equal parts of each. Blend a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour smoothly ; add a 
saltspoonful of pepper and two of salt, simmer 
all together ten or fifteen minutes and serve in 
a deep dish. 

FRIED CREAM. 

One pint of milk, half a cup of sugar, yolks 
of three eggs, two tablespoonfuls of corn starch 
and one of flour mixed ; half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla,twoinches of stick cinnamon, a teaspoon- 
ful of butter. Boil the cinnamon in the milk. 
Stir the corn starch and flour smooth in a little 
cold milk or water and add to the milk when it 
has boiled five minutes. Beat the yolks with 
the sugar till very light and add them. Take 
from the fire, stir in the butter and vanilla and 
pour out into a buttered biscuit tin or platter, 
letting it be about half an inch thick. When 
perfectly cold and stiff cut into pieces about 
three inches long and two wide. Dip carefully 
in sifted cracker crumbs, then in an egg beaten 
with one spoonful of cold water, then in crumbs 
again. Have lard in a frying kettle or very 
deep spider; put the pieces in a wire frying 
basket. Test the lard by dropping in a bit of 
bread. If it browns while you count thirty 
the heat is sufficient. Fry a golden brown; lay 
on folded brown paper in the oven for four or 
five minutes and serve at once.. Very delicious. 

TEA. 

No matter what variety may be used, there 
are certain rules absolutely essential for all. To 
begin with, never use a tin teapot if an earthen 
one is obtainable. An even teaspoonful of dry 
tea is the usual allowance fora person. Scald 
the teapot with a little boiling water and pour 
it off. Put in the tea, pour on about a teacup- 
ful of boiling water, letting it stand a minute 
or two for the leaves to swell. Then fill with 


the required amount of water, still boiling, this 
being about a small cupful toa person. Cover 
closely and let it stand for five minutes. Ten 
will be required for English breakfast tea, but 
never bvil either, above all in a tin pot. Boiling 
liberates the tannic acid of the tea which acts 
upon the tin, making a compound bitter and 
metallic in taste and unfit for human stomachs. 








LITERARY NOTES. 

Miss CosBe’s “‘ Duties of Women,” published 
in America one year ago is now in its fifth thou- 
sand, while on the Continent it has been trans- | 
lated into French, German and Italian. 





A NEw undertaking is under way in the col- 
lection by Mr. Poole, the Librarian of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in New York, of all 
the sermons preached on the death of President 
Garfield. 


A LIBRARY edition of Bryant in six octavo 
volumes is in preparation by the Appletons, 
which is to include biography and correspon- 
dence, the whole to be edited by Parke Godwin, 
his son-in-law. 

THE Right Hon. Lyon Playfair gives an im- 
portant article on ‘‘ The Industries of the United 
States’’ in relation to the tariff, which will do 
much toward giving Englishmen a more intelli- 
gent idea of the whole subject. 





Frovupe’s “Life of Carlyle’ will reach its 
American readers through Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and the preface will in this case be one of 
the most popular features in the book, as it con- 
tains a reply to the censures on the ‘ Reminis- 
cences.”’ 


THE romances of M. Turgeneff, it is said by 
Prince Krapotkin, give a faithful picture of the 
Nihilist party, save in this one point, that the 
‘“*Hamletism” of his heroes and heroines is by 
no means a fact but an almost phenomenal ex- 
ception. 


Among recent contributions to the history of 
the Rebellion it would be difficult to find a story 
of more intense and tragic interest than that 
told in a book by the Rev. William Pittenger, 
‘Capturing a Locomotive,” one of the recent 
publications of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


THE most suggestive title lately announced is 
that for a series of stories soon to appear in Cal- 
vert’s Magazine : “‘ Tales Told by an Idiot.”’ That 
a considerable proportion of the stories one reads 
come under this head cannot be doubted, but 
authorship has never before been so frankly 
avowed. 


BARTOLOZZI, the engraver in stipple, has been 
made the subject of one of the most beautiful 
art books of the season, printed and published 
by Mr. Andrew Tuer of London, who gives a 
minute account not only of birth, family and 
all other personal details, but of past and pre- 
sent prices’ for his work, and incidentally of 
prints, print collecting and print sales. 

Tue April number of The Cornhill is to have 
the opening chapters of a new story by Mr. W. 
E. Norris, with the suggestive title of ‘‘ No 
New Thing.’”’ The admirers of ‘‘ Matrimony” 
will welcome further work from one who while 
following Thackeray’s methods is in no sense 
an imitator, and gives promise of some of the 
most distinctive characterization accomplished 
by any writer since Thackeray left us. 





Mr. PALGRAVE in his recently published vo- 
lume of poems shows the effect of the present 
esthetic craze in some rather extraordinary lines, 
as for instance, where Mary Stuart is addressed 
as ‘‘O, too—too woman, untimely born,” and in 
another spot, ‘“‘ Her Erin-eloquent eyes,’’ the 
interpretation of which is known only to the 
esthetes, whose vocabulary he has enriched. to 
an unexpected extent. 


THOSE who recall the controversy between 
Robert Buchanan and Mr. Rossetti, concern- 
ing the ‘‘ Fleshly School,’’ will be interested in 
knowing that the former has apparently changed 
his mind, having dedicated to the poet his new 
and very powerful novel, ‘‘ God and the Man.” 
The dedication is as follows : 


To AN OLD ENEMY. 
I would have snatched a bay leaf from thy brow, 
Wronging the chaplet on an honored head ; 
In peace and charity, I bring thee now, 
A lily-flower instead. 
Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit, may this offering be ; 
Forget the bitter blame that did thee wrong, 
And take the gift from me. 


BooK-sSTALLS have ceased altogether to mean 
the resting-places of valuable books and pam- 
phlets, and collectors of rare editions look there 
no longer, libraries having swallowed up all 
bargains long ago. One of the greatest sur- 
prises in this way was had not long since in a 
London auction-room where ‘‘ remainders ”’ are 
usually worked off, a copy of the first collected 
edition of Ben Jonson on large paper discovering 
itself, with the date of 1616 on one volume and 
1631-1640 on the other. Even under these un- 
lucky circumstances, with but few present who 
could appreciate its value, the copy brought 
$800, a very substantial proof of rarity, though 
a Shakspeare First Folio would bring at sight 
ten times that amount. 
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RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





MoreE associations for rural improve- 
ments seem likely to be formed the coming 
spring than in any former year. ‘How 
to start such an association in our town 
where there is little interest in the sub- 
ject,” is a question now asked oftener 
than ever. In this work the main tug is at 
the start and the result of ignorance or in- 
difference. It is the first step that costs— 
at least it costs effort, information and per- 
suasion to set this thing on foot, but that 
step once taken others are sure to follow. 
The indifference complained of is to be ex- 
pected where attention has not been called 
to the importance and results of such im- 
provements, while interest and often en- 
thusiasm naturally follow the proper pre- 
sentation of this subject. 

Experience shows that the best way to 
begin this work in a town is to invite the 
people to a lecture defining the aims and 
results of this movement, and then stiike 
while the iron is hot by adopting a consti- 
tution and appointing the proper officers. 
To give a single example of a town where 
there was supposed to be little or no inter- 
est: One citizen determined to try the ex- 
periment of a public meeting, though with 
many misgivings. After the lecture an as 
sociation was formed, a constitution pre- 
viously prepared was adopted, the proper 
officers appointed and over three hundred 
dollars raised by membership fees, and all 
this was done in less than an hour after the 
close of the lecture. Some of the improve- 
ments recommended at this meeting were 
begun the next morning before the lecturer 
left the town. The next week two thou- 
sand dollars were raised by the association. 
This was a case of exceptional promptness. 
But delay or difficulty in initiating the 
movement should nowhere be a ground of 
discouragement. Ultimate success is as- 
sured wherever one or two persons of in- 
fluence and persistence make an effort. 
A proper presentation of the subject will 
show that no community can afford to 
continue without such an organization. 
The towns that have done most rejoice 
in the results. They have already learned 
that money wisely expended for public 
improvement proves a good investment. 
Such improvements pay in many ways. 
They help to retain in a town its Wealthy 
and public-spirited citizens, and attract 
desirable residents from abroad whom a 
narrow and unprogressive policy would 
repel. Ample experience proves that public 
improvements and growth stand related as 
cause and effect. 

It is a good omen that public interest in 
the embellishment of rural homes and vil- 
lages is widely extending, and that the va- 
ried charms of the country, with its supe- 
rior advantages for the physical, mental 
and moral training of children, are prompt- 
ing wealthy men from our large cities to 
find summer residences or permanent homes 
in suburban towns, and often in those re- 
mote from cities. Many public-spirited 
towns happily realize what opportunities of 
thrift and prosperity are thus open to them. 
The new-comers from the cities to our pro- 
gressive towns are the friends of rural 
adornments, knowing well that these are 
investments which enrich any community. 
On the other hand, a penurious policy is 
penny wise and pound foolish. It defeats 
its own aim of saving, and results in de- 
terioration and loss. Men of culture and 
wealth shun a narrow-minded and illiberal 
community. A good name tends to enrich 
a town as well as an individual, while a bad 
one may impoverish both. 

As to detailed plans: First of all enlist 
the ladies. Many of our successful asso- 
ciations have been started by them, and all 
need their sympathy and co-operation. 
This is woman’s special sphere. I feel sure 
of success in any town where two or three 
earnest ladies take hold of this matter. The 
‘*Laurel Hill Association’’ at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, the pioneer in this work, 
was organized in 1853 by Miss Hopkins, 
now Mrs. J. Z. Goodrich, who still enjoys 
there the rich fruits of her taste, effici- 
ency and foresight. . Through her efforts 
the place has been completely transformed, 
and Stockbridge is to-day one of the most 
beautiful towns in New England. 

2. Interest the youth of the town in this 
good work. Give the chidren something to 
do in improving the grounds and surround- 
ings of their homes if not the roadsides. 

3. Money may be raised by the annual 
payment of membership fees or by life 
memberships. 

4, Get subscriptions from the willing and 
the wealthy in the town. 

5. Invite the co-operation of non-resident 
sons of the town whom fortune has favored 
and who are glad to remember their mother 





soil, and thus be recognized as the bene- 
factors of their townsmen and future gen- 
erations. Such improvements make a proud 
monument forany man. There is aluxury 
in witnessing the fruits of one’s benefac- 
tions, giving while living, rather than leav- 
ing legacies to be lessened at last in the 
wrangles of contending heirs. 

6. Lectures, concerts, fairs and various 
entertainments by home talent may replen- 
ish the treasury. 

7. Prizes are often offered for tree-plant- 
ing, giving for example $60, $50, $40, $30, 
$20 for the longest and best rows of trees 
by the wayside. Two hundred dollars of- 
fered in this way in one town stimulated 
extraordinary interest in tree planting. 
Sometimes one township challenges an- 
other to meet it at the town line with a 
continuous row of trees by the roadside. 

As the plan or constitution of these asso- 
ciations is often called for the following is 
given as a sample form, which may be 
changed according to circumstances. The 
membership fee may properly vary with the 
wealth and liberality of different places, or 
may include an annual payment except to 
life members : 

1. This association shall be called ‘‘The 
Rural Improvement Association of a 

2. The object of this association shall be 
to cultivate public spirit, quicken the so- 
cial and intellectual life of the people, pro- 
mote good fellowship and secure public 
health by better hygienic.conditions in our 
homes and surroundings; improve our 
streets, roads, public grounds, sidewalks ; 
establish good grass borders in the streets 
and public squares, provide drinking 
troughs, break out paths through the snow, 
light the streets, remove nuisances, and in 
general build up and beautify the whole 
tewn, thus enhancing the value of its real 
estate and rendering it a still more invit- 
ing place of residence. 

3. The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, a vice president, a 
treasurer, a secretary and an executive com- 
mittee of fifteen, at least six of whom shall 
be ladies. 

4. It shall be the duty of the executive 
committee to make all contracts, employ 
all laborers, expend all moneys and super- 
intend all improvements made by the asso- 
ciation. They shall hold meetings monthly 
from April to October in each year and as 
much oftener as they may deem expedient. 

5. Every person who shall plant three 
trees by the roadside under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee, or pay 
three dollars in one year or one dollar an- 
nually and obligate himself or herself to 
pay the same annually for three years shall 
be a member of this association. 

6. The payment of ten dollars annually 
for three years, or of twenty-five dollars in 
one sum shall constitute a life-member- 
ship in this association. 

7. Five members of the executive com- 
mittee present at any meeting shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

8. No debt shall be contracted by the 
executive committee beyond the amount of 
available means within their control, and 
no member of the association shall be liable 
for any debt of the association beyond the 
amount of his or her subscription. 

9. The executive committee shall call an 
annual meeting, giving due notice of the 
same, for the election of officers of this as- 
sociation, and at said meeting shall make 
a detailed report of all moneys received 
and expended during the year, the number 
of trees planted under their direction and 
the number planted by individuals, length 
of sidewalks made or repaired and the 
doings of the committee in general. 

10. This constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting. 

B. G. NoRTHROP. 
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— Finest in the World.— 
We prepare Baker’s Emulsion with Hypophosphites, 
Baker’s Cod Liver Oil with Extract of Malt, 
Baker’s Cod Liver Oil with Wild Cherry. 
ESTABLISHED 1830. 
BAZER & co. 
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THE NEW YORK NEWS COMPANY 
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of Reliable Paints and Varnishes. 


BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it-on sale.. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
233 | North Second ‘St, Philadelphia. 
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“The Latest & Most Popular Pastime of the day. : 


Varieties of the finest Steel- Plate 
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CORNELIUS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAD FIXTURES, 


UNIQUE METAL WORK, 
Fine Porcelain and Bronze Lamps, 


1382 CHESTNUT STREET 


(OPP. U. 8. MINT) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or 

CAND y $5 for a retail box by 
express of the best 

Candies in America, put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Refers toall Chicago, Address 


GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Send money by Post Office Money Order, or Registered Letter. 


who ects rs Ls 
Tecommend it to his friends, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 


é Gents:—The Aluminum Gold Watch I T purchased from your firm three 
eo ago retains its color as brilliant as when firstreceived. I delay- 

J @d sending my second order because I wished to testthe metal. 
J now conscientiously recommend them. 


Dum Gold Watch, same as the first. M.M. Watts. Hawthorn, Fla., Nov. 3d, 1881. 


Gents:—The second lot of $10.00 Alnminum Gold Watches received all right. 
close Money Order for five Stem Wind Aluminum Gold nd obi a other watch- 
es and goodsfrom yourCatalogue Forward at once and o 


‘e have them made both in 
ne Turned, 
are unsurpassed in beauty ofworkmanship. The Watchcs 
au cnamateatieea of the best material, and finished by skill- 
ed hand labor, and are only equaled by watches costing ten 
times as much. They are perfect time-keepers and fully 
guaran 5 and er & they are in sce fi respect as represent- 
ved from our custom- 
ore re of Sample Watch by Registered 
We will send the above watch to any person 
‘the intention of acting as agent, or who will 








-y-- attest. 
mail, $15.0 





Ican 
$10.00 for one more Alumi- 


I enclose 
I en- 


George P. Wilson, Grand Forks, ee Oct., 30th 1681. 
We will send the watch C. 0. D. if Two Dollars ts senton 


account the buianco can be paid at the Express Office when the watch is delivered. Let us hear from you with an order. 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
It is seldom that we meet with an article that so fully goveraponde 
with its advertised good qualities as does the Aluminum Gold Watch. 


Tt has the advantageof being made of that 
—_ (well named the half brother of Gol 

and the general style of the case rank 
We reccommend it to our readers as a 


Watches made anywhere. 


Watch that will give entire satisfaction. 


ecious metal Aluminum 
3 dts works are of the best 
it with the best 


When you order a watch, 


kindly mention that you saw the advertisement in our paper. 





Books! 2:Cts, Each. Books! 


This Unparalleled Offer, 


of every man, woman and child in America who can read! 


By an Old-Established, Weli-Known, and 
Reliable Publishing House, is worthy the attention 


Some months since we Advertised ten useful books fur 25 cents. The 


success of that offer has encouraged us to now ixsue anothcr collection, nearly double the size of those ~ tea my advertised, and much 


neater and handsomer. 


from large, clear t on fine paper. They are not little short stories, but are valuable books—com 
the aoeeen aueenet mad. aud America, and in cloth-bound form would cost at least $1.00 eac oa. 


The following new books are each published in neat ‘pamphlet form, eomegeved 


lustrated, and printed 
plete long novels and other works by 
We will send the entire list, 


Ten in Number, oy ™il, post -puid, upon receipt of Only 25 ceiits in postage stamps, The titles are as fullows: 


1. ENOCH ARDEN AND OTHER POEMS. By Alfred Ten- 
— an charming book contains all tiaest works of the cele- 
brated Poet Laureate of England. 

2. DISTINGLISHED PEOPLE. This most interesting work 
contains the histories of all the celebrated Statesmen, Authors, 
Poets, Editors, Clergymen, > ag etc., of the present day, 
tine with lifelike portraits. 

THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF COMMON THINGS. 
A See Encyclopedia of useful knowledze, describing the 
process of manufacture of all the common and familiar things 
which we see every day around us, likewise the culture and man- 
ner of growth of ail kinds of foreign fruits, nuts, spices, etc., with 
illustrations. 


Remember, we will send all the above books by mail, post-paid, upon receipt ofonly Twenty-five cents in postage stamps. 


4. THE LAUREL BUSH. zh ponte 
of ‘Joho Halifax, Gentieman,” 
5. Ane BAR’ 


By Miss Mulock, author 


. A oa * By George Eliot, author of 
cn gg de,” ** The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 
6. CAPTAIN ALICK’S LEGACY. A novel. By M. T. Caldor, 


~ celebrated — rican author. {of ** Zast Lynne,” etc, 
7. HENRY ARKELL, Anovel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author 
8. RETRIBUTION + or, = Mystery of the Mill. An American 


novel. By Margaret Bioun 
% A GILDED SIN. ry See. By the author of ** Dora 


— ** Madolin's Lover. 
. BLUE EYES AND GOLDEN HATR. A a. By Annie 
cnet author of * Playing for High S.akes,” etc 
Remember 


also that these boos are a ma the size of those formerly advertised, and much handsomer iu wy ermal and execution, whils 


the price remains the same. 


there ever such achance for getting so much for so little money be, 


Twenty-five cents in- 


vested in these books now will furnish enjoyment for the whole family for months to come, to sey nothing oft 18 valuable ep oe 


you will derive from the: 
them, and if you can conscientiously say that you are not per 
them! Not less than the eatire list of tenwill be sold. Fo 


by showing this advertisement and getting four of rour nefehibors to 


reliability, 


we refer to any newspaper oie "A New York, and 
are well- Address, F. 


nown. 


r $1.00 we will i gend Eive, Sets of the ten books’; 


m. Just think of it—ten valuable Books fo or 25, Cents! “i Don't miss the chance! Send 


r_money and make you a present o! of 
egregres 
ya one set et your own books free, As to ow 

to the Comsmnerstal P om encies. as we have been lens cntaniiohed au 3 


M. LUPTON, Publisher, 27 Park Piace, New York 
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IN LIGHTER VEIN. 


Eorreo sy . . . +. ++ « « Max Avecer 


THE RAILROAD LIAR. 


It has always been a source of wonder to me 
what a railway corporation expects to gain by 
keeping the movements of its trains profound 
mysteries from the traveling public, especially 
during periods of sudd ‘gencies, accidents 
and annoying delays. The passengers on the 
train, the waiting friends and Pe nga or pe 
gers at the stations are alike snubbed, led by 
evasive replies, or directly and intentionally mis- 
informed, All this makes the delay doubly ex- 
asperating to the waiting people, and it doesn’t 
move the delayed train a minute faster and 
doesn’t add to the popularity of the road. 

When the recent y sane of snow and boreal 
winds and Arctic cold swept over the land I 
waited at a great city station of one of the great- 
est railroads in America for a train due at 5 
o’clock yp. mM. Isuspected the train would be 
late. By diligent inquiry I managed to find five 
men in the uniform of the railroad company’s 
employees, who assured me that they didn’t 
know anything about that train. 

Well, as a general thing, a railroad man is not 
expected to know ey about the trains on 
his own road I suppose. If that is so, these five 
neatly uniformed men in the handsomest station 
in America filled the bill to perfection. That is 
what the brakeman Melias and conductor Han- 
ford knew, and they have got into trouble and 
an indictment for it. 

But I continued my search, and unearthed one 
or two more uniformed specimens of colossal ig- 
norance of all matters remotely pertaining to the 
railroad, one of the specimens, the one with the 
bluest coat and brightest buttons, expressing 
great surprise at learning there were any trains 
at all on the road that day. Presently I found 
a liar, who deliberately told me the express 
was only forty-five minutes behind time. I after- 
ward learned that he was not the regular liar, 
but was a supernumerary who was just learn- 
ing his business, and only went on in star parts 
when the regular liar was sick. But on this oc- 
casion there were so many anxious people ask 
questions that the entire force of liars at the 
disposal of the company was on the stage at 
once, assisted by the full strength of the entire 
ballet. I met most of them. I found a light 
comedy liar who, when I asked him how much 
was ‘‘22”’ behind, said it was all behind the en- 
gine. The sarcastic liar finished telling a ner- 
vous old woman that the train would be in be- 
fore morning, and then when I asked him where 
it was now he said his watch had stopped, 
and went away to tell another passenger it 
would be along in twenty minutes. At last I 
found the premiere liar, who is never sarcastic, 
never evasive, always polite, always direct, and 
never ill-natured. He looked me straight in the 
eyes, and in tones earnest with conviction told 
me at 7.30 Pp. mM. the train was only one hour 
late. He told me the same thing again at 8 
o’clock ; quietly and earnestly he repeated this 
declaration at 9.15 Pp. M.; at 10.20 he re-affirmed 
it; he stuck to it at 11; when midnight paused 
in the sky he called upon the stars to witness 
that what he said was true ; he stuck to it at 1 
A. M.; and at last, at 30’clock in the morning, 
that train came in, ten hours behind time, and 
the premiere liar was still telling the questioning 
people that it was an hour behind schedule time. 

ow what good did all this deceit and mis- 
representation do the railroad company? It 
didn’t make a pound of steam ; it didn’t clear 
away a snow-drift ; it didn’t deceive the public, 
who have come to disbelieve almost anything a 
station employee tells them about delayed trains. 
It would be some comfort to a man waiting for 
a train to know about how long he has to 
wait. If it is going to be ten hours, he will go 
home and start next day. And when a train is 
ten hours late surely somebody in the employ of 
the company must know something about it. It 
is true the employees are pestered and bothered 
by the endless questioning of the waiting, im- 
patient, restless crowd, but if they can’t stand 
questioning they should leave the railroad and 
go to work in a powder-mill, where people will 
not crowd around them and ask questions. 
There is need of a great reform here, and the peo- 
ple who wait for trains will rise up and call that 
railway company blessed that gives its employees 
opportunity and permission to tell the truth 
about delayed trains. 








ROBERT. J, BURDETTE. 





A FEW GENERAL THOUGHTS. 


—NinE American colle; have adopted the 
Oxford cap. This is well. Heretofore about 
the only thing that distinguished a college stu- 
dent from other people has been the bad spelling 
in his letters home asking for money to “ buy 
books.”’ - 

—Youne Mandamus was nettled at somethin; 
the Judge said, and springing to his feet call 
out with a bitterly sarcastic intonation, ‘‘ There 
is no law, your honor, to prevent a man making 
a fool of himself, is there?’’ And instead of an- 
swering, the an looked at him a long, long 
time without saying anything, and then he be- 
gan to smile, and smiled so long and pleasantly 


_ that everybody else in the court-room began to 


smile too, and poor young Mandamus felt his 
cheeks grow hot and hotter, and he sat down, 
oh very slowly, and felt that a piece of wither- 
ing sarcasm had been utterly thrown away and 
wasted on the blind stupidity of a grinning’old 
lunatic who didn’t know enough law to be a 
judge at an agricultural horse trot. But he 
didn’t say so. Somehow, he only felt to say 
that he didn’t feel as he could add anything to 
what had already been said. 


—PRESIDENT ARTHUR says he never handled 
a fishing rod in his life. Then there is a chance 
that this happy republic has reached its second 
George Washington. The fact that George never 
took two columns of nonpareil to tell how he 
caught a five-and-a-half pounder in Roaring 
Brook was all that saved him. 

—CARDINAL NEWMAN says: “ It is almost a 
definition of a gentleman to say he is one who 
never inflicts pain.’”’” If the Cardinal is correct 
and can prove his statement, it is pretty rough 


OuR GONTINENT 
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‘‘Oh, why am I so beautiful !'’—Putience. 
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‘Crushed again !"’—Putience. 





on the dentists. We are sorry for those excellent 
men, but that definition lets them clear out. 

—OL»D travelers tell us that an English waiter 
never smiles. There is nothing wonderful about 
that. Birds of prey are not usually hilarious in 
their habits. man whose life is passed in 
bringing hungry men things they never ordered 
and can’t eat, bringing them wrong things at 
wrong times, bringing the soup cold and the 
fruit warm, and then laying for a tip and pock- 
eting it in cold blood, is 2 man with all these 
crimes on his conscience expected to smile? If 
the English waiter did smile and smile, he would 
be only the more a villain. 

—Ir you want to do the thiag, young man, 
you mustn’t spell Tsar with a Cz—you must 
write Czar with a Ts. (Over in Russia the Ni- 
hilists are trying to right their Tsczar with a 
glass bomb, but there is such a thing as carry- 
ing these spelling reforms to excess. ) 

—TueE American Architect says: ‘‘ The ordi- 
nary so-called fire-proof structures of a granite 


_ Shell inclosing naked iron beams we brick 


arches supported by unprotected iron columns, 
in point of security against fire are little better 
than frames of timber and plank.’’ We have 
often noticed that granite and iron caught fire 
more readily and burned somewhat more rapidly 
than the drop-curtain and scenes of a theatre. 
No iron column can be considered really fire- 
proof until it has been protected by a thick ve- 
neering of rosin and pine. 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 
From the Philadelphia Morning Sunbeam. 

“Tr is with special gratification that we note 
the election of our fellow-citizen, Henry G. Bo- 
zarris, to the position of director of the public 
schools in the Seventy-ninth Ward. Mr. Bo- 
zarris has long been known as one of the most 
active and successful of the workers for his 


Br in that ward. In the famous contest of 


871 he achieved the remarkable feat of polling 
a greater number of votes than there were adult 
males in the ward, and this earned for him the 
well-deserved honor of the special trust and 
confidence of the party leaders. His tavern at 
once became the political headquarters in that 
part of the city, and in the room behind his bar 
has since been arranged many a victory over the 
enemies of ‘our country. In 1872 Mr. Bozarris 
earned new laurels and fresh plaudits from a 
— people by entering an independent re- 

orm convention with a crowd of workers and 
capturing it for the regular party. In the fray 
he lost one eye and sustained a compound frac- 
ture of the nose, but a grateful party remem- 
bers that the reform chairman was shot in four 
places and that the secretary and nine other re- 
formers were carried home on stretchers. The 
spirit of devotion to the cause of right seems 
always to animate him thoroughly. 

“Some of Mr. Bozzaris’ most brilliant labors 
in behalf of the sacred interests of our common 
country had been performed in the capacity of 
judge of the election. Whenever he has been 
charged with the task of counting the ballots, 
the candidates of his party, even in hostile 
precincts, have always secured supernatural 
majorities, and the right of the people to free 
government has thus been completely vindi- 
cated. Well may American youth emulate his 
devotion and perceive in the frequent victories 
of this eminent man over adverse circumstances 
an illustration of the truth that earnestness and 
zeal can surmount all obstacles. 

“Tn selecting him as a supervisor of the edu- 
cation of the young the party leaders have dis- 
played their accustomed sagacity. The fact, 
urged by his embittered opponents, that he is 
unable to read and write is his misfortune and 
not his fault, and none but those who are lost 
to all sense of shame would refer to it for the 
purpose of trying to humiliate him. We do not 
perceive that it will be detrimental to the use- 
fulness-in the schools of a man of exceptionally 
bright intelligence, and beyond doubt it will 
not operate to prevent him from voting to give 
contracts for supplies to the friends of the lead- 
ers or from electing such teachers as they may 
favor ; and these after all, from a political point 
of view, are the important matters. 

‘The only cause for-regret is that as Mr. Bo- 
zarris is now in jail for a year upon a charge of 


stuffing ballot boxes his usefulness in the Board 
will be: somewhat crippled for a time and the 
schools will not be able to avail themselves of 
his inestimable services. We are confident, 
however, that the Pardon Board will secure his 
speedy release and his return to the field of 
labor in which he is so badly needed, and there 
is room for hope that the District Attorney can 
be persuaded to refrain from bringing him to 
trial upon the other indictments that have been 
found against him. The question is whether 
our innocent school children are to be allowed 
to suffer by the incarceration of a man who has 
been pursued with malignant fury by the oppo- 
sition.” Max ADELER. 


ESTRAYS. 
—SoME women who do fancy-work don’t 
fancy work.—Frchange. 
—Wharisa certain kind of window called a bay 
window? Because people go there when they 
look out to see.— Exchange. 


—‘‘ Ou, for a better half!’’ said the sorrow- 
ing widower when he found a counterfeit fifty- 
cent piece among his change.—Cambridge Tri- 
—TueE New York boy who read his verse the 
other day, ‘‘ Keep thy tongue from evil and thy 
lips from girls,”” had no authority, perhaps, for 
his revised version, but the teaching was sound. 
— Buffalo Express. 


First English gentleman (looking at railroad 
time-table)—“‘ Bill, why do they say Pp. m.?”’ 
Second English gentleman—‘“‘ That means penny 
a mile.” First—‘‘ And what does A. M. mean ?”’ 
Second—‘“‘ Why, ’apenny a mile, of course.” 


—A CANADIAN Judge has decided that the 
lease of a pew in church gives the lessee a 
right to sleep therein during divine service. If 
this is the case, why hasn’t a mana right to play 
euchre or build a barrel there ?—Boston Post. 

First swell—‘I never did like ‘ May ;’ not 
nearly so pretty as ‘ Mary’; wonder they don’t 
change the name of the month to ‘ Mary.’” 
Second swell—‘‘ Clevaw ideaw, bah Jove ! Make 
awystaws good toJune, you know !’’—F xchange. 


—OLpD Mr. Hazlett, of Oregon, thought he was 
going to die, and in order that his heirs should 
have nothing to quarrel over he burned $22,000 
in greenbacks. He didn’t die after all, and now 
when his heirs see him sawing wood to earn his 
bread, they naturally feel that they are ahead of 
him. 


—A BvurFrFALo paper tells of a lover who began 
to propose to his girl just as his horses started to 
run with the sleigh. Being determined to have 
it over with, he got the question out at the 
moment the sleigh struck a mile-post. The girl 
was thrown high into the air, but as she came 
down she uttered a firm ‘“‘ Yes, Charlie,” and 
then fainted. 


—HERrE is a specimen of the vigilance with 
which we are looked after in London ; the ques- 
tion is from a report made by a constable to his 
superintendent : “‘ At 1.45 this morning found 
an earthquake opposite No. 207.’ The phe- 
nomenon thus discovered and described was the 
subsidence of the pavement over a coal cellar, 
the brickwork of which had given way.—Eny- 
lish paper. 

—WE naturally resent being paid back in our 
own coin, especially if it has not quite the true 
ring. We can easily excuse ourselves for cheat- 
ing a neighbor, but for him todo the same thing 
to us is an act not to be extenuated or condoned. 
To have the measure out of which we sell taken 
as the measure out of which to sell to us is very 
hard to bear. “ I have weighed the two pounds 
of butter you sent me this morning,”’’ said an 
irate customer to a dealer in the above-men- 
tioned article, ‘‘ and am surpised to find that it 
is short weight just three ounces. If that is 
your way of dealing I must buy my butter some- 
where else.’’ The butter merchant looked sur- 
prised, but without declaring his innocence re- 
plied: ‘‘ Well, that is very strange, because I put 
the two pounds of sugar I bought of you in the 
scales, and gave you the full weight in butter.”’ 
To do as you are done by and to doas you would 
like to be done by seem to be very different 
things.— Exchange. 


“TES SSCHELSsion” 


HAMS 


Are of Standard Reputation, and Unsurpassed in 
quality by any brand heretofore offered 
for family use. 


J. H. MICHENER & CO. 


General Provision Dealers and Curers of the 
Celebrated 


Excelsior Sugar-Cured Hams, 


TONGUES and BEEF. 
Nos. 122 & 124 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
None genuine unless branded 

“J. ED. MM. & CO., SSECELSIOR."" 

The justly celebrated ‘‘EXCELSIOR HAMS’’ are 
cured by J. H. M. & CO., (in a style peculiar to them- 
selves, ) expressly for FAMILY USE, are of delicious 
flavor, free from the unpleasant taste of salt, and are 
pronounced by epicures superior to any now offered 
for sale. 











HE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE CIGARETTES. 
Over One Hundred Millions Sold in 1881. 
Exquisite, Dainty and Delicious. 

Ifarmless, Refreshing and Captivating. 
Unrivaled for Purity and Excellence. 
Fragrant Vanity. 
Finest rare old Virginia. 
Three Kings. 
Turkish, Virginia and a small portion of 
selected Perique. 


New Vanity Fair. 


Half Turkish and half Virginia. New mix- 

ture since January, 1882. Very mild and 

very fine—unlike any ever before offerec. 

Nine First Prize Medals awarded. Best now made. 
WM. 8S. KIMBALL & CO. 

Peerless Tobacco Works, (Est.1846) Rochester, N.Y. 


SPY-GLASSES, MICROSCOPES, 


Telescopes, Opera and Field Glasses, Eye-Glasses, ete. 
The Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


mR. dc J. BECE, 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS. PHILADELPHIA. 


Illustrated Price-list mailed FREE. In writing us 
mention this magazine. 


AJA snes PALIT 


Am Excellent Article for - 
INLAND, MARINE USE AND EXPORT. 
Will Resist Changes of Temperature and Climate. 

Useful for Skilled or Unskilled Hands. 
Manufactured only by 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
Paint Works, 212, 214 and 216 Race St. *1 9) 
Varnish Works, Kensington, - - Philad’a. 
Color Sample Cards sent on application, 


Address, HOWSON & SONS, Philadelphia. 








119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


Brancu Orrice: GOS SeventH St., WasHinaTON. D. C. 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES FOR SALE 
Magic Lanterns and Slides Wanted. 
Automatic Cabinet Organs Only $5. 
THEO. J. HARBACH, 809 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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